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THE  DOCTRINAL  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  THE  LAY  APOSTOLATE 


His  Eminence  Valerian  Cardinal  Gracias 

1  ApiATEVER  be  the  measure  and  maimer  of  consideration 
VV  you  deem  proper  to  direct  to  the  conference  that  I  am 
privileged  to  deliver  to  this  august  international  assembly,^ 
it  would  be  no  idle  exaggeration  to  make  at  the  very  outset  the 
following  remark.  My  presence  here  from  far  away  India,  I 
feel,  will  have  served  some  useful  purpose,  if  I  did  no  more  than 
convey  to  you  the  greetings  of  India’s  Hierarchy — the  message 
of  every  good  wish  and  the  assurance  of  fervent  prayer  that  this 
Congress  by  its  deliberations  now,  and  through  the  labours  and 
prayers  that  have  preceded  it,  may  reap  abundant  practical 
fruit. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  Catholic  India  follows  with  the 
keenest  interest  our  Sessions  ;  for  it  believes  that  whatever  is 
achieved  here  must  have  its  beneficent  repercussions  on  its  own 
apostolate.  In  the  India  of  today,  with  its  new  found  freedom 
and  its  effort  to  develop  national  life  and  contribute  effectively 
to  international  peace  and  harmony,  the  Church  is  called  upon 
to  face  and  meet  vital  problems,  arising  with  an  increasing 
tempo  owing  to  the  changed  and  changing  conditions  of  the 
country’s  national  set-up.  In  such  a  situation,  the  layman 
cannot  but  realise  that  he  has  an  important  part  to  play,  a 
special  role  to  fulfil,  a  noble  mission  to  perform.  He  is  not 
unmindful  of  the  words  Cardinal  Newman  uttered  in  his  ovm  day: 

Let  each  stand  on  his  own  ground  ;  let  each  approre 
himself  in  his  own  neighbourhood  ;  if  each  portion  is 
defended  the  whole  is  secured.  Take  care  of  the  pence  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.  A  religion  which 
comes  from  God  approves  itself  to  the  conscience  of  the 
people  wherever  it  is  really  known.^ 

With  all  the  hopes  and  enthusiasms  proper  to  a  new  nation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increasingly  complex  problems  of 

^Address  delivered  at  the  International  Congress  of  the  Lay 
Apostolate  held  in  Borne  firom  7-14  October  1961  and  reprinted  here 
with  the  gracious  permission  of  His  Eminence. 

*“The  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in  England.” 
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national  reconstruction  on  the  other,  the  Church  in  our  country 
has  to  be  doubly  vigilant,  lest  it  lose  ground  and  miss  the  recur¬ 
ring  opx)ortunities  for  the  extension  of  her  influence.  The 
Catholic  layman  can  do  much  if  only  he  is  alive  to  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  the  glories  of  the  Christian  Vocation  ;  which 
consideration  brings  me  to  the  very  heart  of  my  subject. 

It  might  seem  that  to  speak  to  you  on  this  subject  would 
be  preaching  to  the  converted  ;  for  your  presence  here  from 
distant  countries  and  in  such  large  numWs — over  1,200  delegates 
from  74  nations — ^is  the  best  evidence  of  your  deep  convictions 
and  of  your  readiness  to  serve.  You  are  indeed  a  noble  band  of 
Brati  Laid.  Yet  the  more  such  convictions  grow  on  ns,  the 
better  instruments  shall  we  be  in  the  cause  of  the  Lay  Apostolate; 
the  more  we  realize  the  responsibilities  and  the  glories  of  the 
Christian  Vocation,  the  less  tempted  shall  we  be  to  yield  to  the 
besetting  evil  of  the  age — Compromise  on  Fundamentals. 

Compromise  may  be  an  attractive,  though  not  always  a 
justifiable,  proposition  in  practical  politics  or  diplomacy ; 
it  may  be  at  times,  in  matters  of  minor  importance,  a  way  of 
getting  out  of  the  diflBculty — at  least  temporarily.  But  in 
essentials  there  is  no  place  for  compromise.  And  it  goes  without 
saying  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  to  view  the  lay  apos- 
tolate  as  an  essential  law  of  the  life  of  the  Church. 


The  Lay  Apostolate  is  not  a  luxury  of  devotion  nor  a  work 
of  supererogation  ;  it  is  a  plain  duty  which  lies  upon  each  of  us 
according  to  his  ability.  The  rich  genius  of  the  Church  has 
brought  into  existence  different  forms  of  the  lay  apostolate  to 
suit  the  various  needs  of  the  times  and  the  various  aptitudes 
of  the  people.  To  the  credit  of  several  organised  societies  stands 
the  long  and  glorious  record  of  zealous,  untiring  and  devoted 
service,  which  has  been  as  fruitful  as  it  has  been  inspiring  and 
edifying.  The  only  thing,  however,  to  regret  about  these  dynamic 
bodies  is  that  their  members  are  limited  in  number  when  so 
much  remains  to  be  done.  For  there  are  many  Catholics  who  are 
sincerely,  but  mistakenly,  convinced  that  they  have  not  only 
no  obligation  to  engage  in  apostolic  work  but  also  that  it  is  no 
business  of  theirs.  It  cannot  be  stressed  sufficiently,  therefore, 
that  partidpation^  in  the  apostolate  by  the  laity  is  not  a  matter 


*The  word  “participation”  is  used  in  the  strict  theological  sense. 
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of  choice  but  of  obligation.  One  may  choose  the  fonn  of  the 
apostolate  according  to  one’s  aptitude  or  circumstances,  but 
choose  one  must.  Considerations  such  as  these  suggest  the  scope 
of  my  Conference  ;  and  present  the  thesis,  as  it  were,  which  I 
am  required  to  develop  in  dealing  with  the  “Doctrinal  Founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Lay  Apostolate.” 

AN  INDISPENSABLE  AND  IBBEPLAGEABLE  FACTOR 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  lay  participation  as  an  indispensable 
and  an  irreplaceable  factor  in  the  apostolate  of  the  Church 
follows  as  a  necessary  and  an  obvious  postulate  of  the  Christian 
vocation  and  Christian  life,  two  among  the  several  Papal 
pronouncements  would  suffice  to  indicate  and  stress  this 
obligation. 

We  desire  that  aU  who  claim  the  Church  as  their  mother 
should  seriously  consider  that  not  only  the  sacred  ministers, 
and  those  who  have  consecrated  themselves  to  God  in  the 
religious  life,  but  the  other  members  as  well  of  the  Mystical 
Body  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  the  obligation  of  working  hard 
and  constantly  for  the  building  up  and  increase  of  this 
Body.  ...  [Italics  mine]  (Pius  XII — Encyclical  Letter  on 
the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ). 

Catholic  Action  must  be  viewed  by  the  Bishops  as  a 
necessary  appurtenance  of  their  office  ;  and  by  the  Faithful 
as  a  duty  of  Christian  life.  (Letter  to  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State,  January  24,  1927 — Pius  XI). 

Did  I  say  that  the  Lay  Apostolate  is  a  necessary  and  an 
obvious  postdate  to  the  Christian  vocation  !  The  question 
needs  only  to  be  put  to  be  answered  ;  for  what  is  it  to  be  a 
Christian  if  not  to  be  apostolic  ?  Every  member  of  Christ’s 
Church  is  like  the  tree  planted  by  the  fountain  of  living  waters. 
“The  privilege  of  being  a  cell  in  the  Mystical  Body  is  the  privilege 
of  stewardship,  service  and  propagation.  Through  loyalty  to  this 
missionary  imperative  each  member  may  pay  his  debt  of  thanks 
for  the  gift  of  faith^.  Every  living  unit  thus  stands  between  the 

*Pius  XI  wrote  to  the  Argentine  episcopate  :  “Besides  the  motive 
of  charity,  the  Christian  apostolate  is  obligatory  as  an  act  of  gratitude 
rendered  to  Jesus  Christ.  So,  when  we  cause  others  to  participate 
in  the  spiritual  gi^  that  we  have  received  from  His  divine  largesse, 
we  satisfy  the  desires  of  His  most  loving  heart,  which  asks  but  to  be 
known  and  loved,  as  He  Himself  said  in  the  gospels  :  ‘I  came  to  send 
fire  upon  the  earth,  and  what  will  I  but  that  it  should  be  kindled  ?’  ’’ 
— Civardi. 
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past  and  the  future  with  obligations  to  both  which  it  cannot 
cast  off.  What  we  have  received,  we  must  pass  on  and  not 
pocket ;  what  has  been  given  to  us  must  not  be  confined,  but 
cradled  for  growth.  Every  talent  received  must  bear  interest, 
and  every  grace  received  must  furnish  a  highway  along  which 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  shall  have  a  straight  and  unimpeded  path 
for  propagation”  {The  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  by  Fulton  J. 
Sheen)^ 


*“A  Precept  of  the  Church.” 

1.  The  apostolate  of  the  laity  has  been  so  strongly  inculcated 
by  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Chturch  and  by  the  Sovereign  Pon¬ 
tiffs  that  we  can  call  it  a  ‘precept’  of  the  Church.  All  the  Fathers  and 
Doctors  of  the  Chim:h  join  in  affirming  that  the  laity,  too,  have  the 
duty  of  working  for  the  salvation  of  their  brothers.  We  limit  ourselves 
to  two  quotations  only.  St.  John  Chrysostom  treated  of  this  topic  with 
frequency  and  force.  In  his  Homily  Sanlua  adhuc,  speaking  to  the 
laity,  he  wrote  : 

“  ‘Part  of  your  duty  is  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  your  brethren, 
and  to  bring  them  to  us  priests  despite  their  resistance,  their  cries 
and  lamentations !  All  this  reluctance  and  laziness  shows  you  are 
dealing  with  children.  Be  it  yours  to  change  their  poor  little  imperfect 
souls !  Yours  is  the  duty  to  teach  them  at  long  last  to  become  men !’ 
And  St.  Thomas  Aqiiinas  writes  (S.T.  Il-IIae,  Q.  iii,  art.  2  ad  2)  that 
‘each  has  the  duty  of  communicating  his  faith  to  others,  either  by  ins¬ 
tructing  or  confirming  his  fellow-Christians,  or  by  repressing  the 
assaults  of  unbelievers.’ 

2.  The  Holy  See  has  often  taught  the  same  doctrine.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Vatican  Council  (Constit.  Dei  Filius)  we  read  these  earnest 
words  : 

‘‘  In  the  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ  do  we  conjure  all  the  Faithful, 
but  especially  rulers  and  masters,  and  we  command  them  in  the  Name 
of  God  and  of  our  Divine  Saviour,  that  they  shall  utilise  all  their  energies 
to  cause  errors  within  the  Church  to  cease,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
light  of  the  most  pure  faith.” 

Leo  XIII,  in  his  Encyclical  Sapientiae  Chriatianae,  speaks  at 
great  length  about  the  duties  of  the  laity  concerning  the  apostolate, 
and  writ^  among  other  things  as  follows  : 

‘‘Among  the  duties  that  bind  us  to  God  and  to  the  Church,  let 
this  one  especially  be  mentioned — that  each  one,  according  to  hLs 
powers,  must  exert  himself  to  defend  the  truths  of  Christianity  and  to 
beat  back  errors.” 

Pius  X,  in  his  Encyclical  E  aupremi  apoatolatua,  writes  in  his  turn  ■ 

‘‘We  know  that  God  conunended  to  each  one  the  care  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour  (Eccl.  18  :  12).  And  so,  not  only  priests,  but  all  the  faitl&l 
without  exception,  must  labour  for  the  interests  of  God  and  of  souls.” 
Finally  Pius  XI  proclaimed  that  ‘‘all  are  held  to  co-operate  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  all  are  the  blessed  subjects  of  that 
dear  reign  ;  why,  the  members  of  any  family  ought  all  of  them  to  do 
something  for  it.  To  do  nothing  is  a  sin  of  omission,  and  it  may  be 
extremely  grave.  All  must  act,  and  for  all  there  is  a  place  and  a  way” 
(Speech  to  the  Directors  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  September  29, 

1 927 )— Civardi. 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  at  this  stage  that  Catholic 
Action  (to  which  recent  Papal  documents  expressly  refer)  is 
not  the  whole  Lay  Apostolate.  Anterior  to,  and  more  funda¬ 
mental  than,  the  official  or  institutional  apostolate  is  the  general 
personal  apostolate  to  which  everyone  is  called  by  the  very 
fact  that  he  is  a  Christian.  Before  receiving  the  “mandate” 
which  in  some  way  inserts  his  action  into  the  hierarchic  apos¬ 
tolate  of  the  Church,  the  Christian  has  received  Baptism  and 
Confirmation,  which  imply  a  personal  mission  to  be  an  apostle 
ex  spiritu,  according  to  the  inspirations  of  grace,  his  state  of  life 
and  exterior  circumstances.  Catholic  Action  therefore,  does  not 
create  the  Lay  Apostolate  ;  it  simply  “assumes”  it.  By  the 
mandate  the  hierarchy  endorses  the  apostolic  action  of  the 
laity,  which  thus  from  purely  private  becomes  an  official  ins¬ 
titution  of  public  right.  The  mandate  confers  no  new  power 
(as  does  the  priesthood),  no  share  in  the  teaching  or  governing 
authority  of  the  Church  ;  it  entrusts  to  a  group  of  the  laity  a 
definite  sector  in  the  pastoral  mission  of  the  hierarchy. 

NO  INNOVATION 

Hence  it  is  a  fallacy  to  view  the  participation  by  the  laity 
in  the  apostolic  work  as  a  recent  innovation,  a  departure  from 
the  traditional  role  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Church.  Apparently 
this  erroneous  opinion  has  been  held  by  not  a  few  persons  even 
in  these  days,  for  some  months  ago  (May  3,  1961),  when  the 
Holy  Father  addressed  the  diocesan  presidents  of  Italian  Catho¬ 
lic  Action  he  was  at  pains  to  correct  it.  “It  would  be  an  error,” 
said  His  Holiness,  “to  see  in  Catholic  Action — as  has  been 
recently  stated — something  essentially  new,  a  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  Church,  a  new  apostolate  of  the  laity  that  would 
be  parallel  to  that  of  the  priest  and  not  subordinate  to  it.  There 
has  always  been  in  the  Church  a  collaboration  of  the  laity  in  the 
hierarchic  apostolate  subordinate  to  the  bishop  and  to  those  to 
whom  the  bishop  has  entrusted  the  responsibility  of  the  care  of 
souls.  Catholic  Action  aims  only  to  give  to  this  collaboration  a 
new  accidental  form  and  organisation  for  its  better  and  more 
effective  working.” 

The  lay  apostolate  began  indeed  with  the  Church.  The 
laymen  went  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  with  the  72  Disciples 
to  tell  the  people  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  was  at  hand. 
St.  Peter  proclaimed  them  living  stones  built  up,  a  spiritual 
house,  a  holy  priesthood.  They  were  the  Deacons  and  Deaconesses 
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of  the  Apostolic  Age  inspired  by  the  ideal  of  service.  In  the 
Guilds,  Confraternities,  the  Charity  Organisations  of  the  IVliddle 
Ages,  they  were  the  true  apostles  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
In  the  age  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  they  proved  by  the 
Third  Orders  that  they  could  be  in  the  world  and  not  of  the 
world.  And  note  the  achievement  of  the  last  century — the 
foundation  of  the  Conferences  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  by  Fr^erick 
Ozanam.  Nor  should  we  forget  to  take  note  of  what  the  Holy 
Father  has  said  in  Bis  Saeculari  of  the  activity  and  mission  of 
the  Sodality  ;  and  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  pheno¬ 
menal  growth  of  the  Legion  of  Mary. 


It  is  most  enlightening  and  consoling  to  study  the  history 
of  the  Church  at  its  very  beginning  and  to  see  what  a  magnificent 
part  the  laity  played  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel.  Listen  to 
Pope  Pius  XI : 

Catholic  Action  is  not  a  pretty  innovation  of  our  own 
times,  as  some  people  imagine — ^people  who  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept  it,  orwhodo  not  like  this  “pretty  innovation.” 
It  existed  and  did  so  better  than  it  does,  and  ever  so  long 
ago.  The  first  diffusion  of  Christianity,  here  too  in  Borne, 
was  achieved  like  that — was  done  by  means  of  Catholic 
Action.  How  should  it  not  be  t  What  would  the  Twelve 
have  done — lost  in  the  world’s  immensity — ^if  they  had  not 
called  aloud  to  others — men,  women,  the  aged  and  children, 
and  said  :  “Let  us  carry  forth  the  treasure  of  heaven  : 
help  us  to  distribute  it”  f  It  is  grand  to  read  the  historical 
evidence  of  this  antiquity  of  Catholic  Action !  St.  Paul 
ends  letters  with  a  whole  litany  of  names — a  few  priests, 
many  layfolk,  women  included  :  “Help  the  women  that 
have  laboured  along  with  me  in  the  gospel”  (Phil.  4  :  3). 
He  seems  to  say :  “They  belong  to  Catholic  Action !  ” 
(Speech  to  the  active  members  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Associations  of  the  Italian  Catholic  Action,  March  19, 1927). 

And  now  read  the  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans. 
St.  Paul  brings  more  than  thirty  names  of  Catholic  Actionists 
who  had  collaborated  with  him  in  spreading  the  Gospel  in 
Borne. 

Not  less  moving  is  the  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  Philip- 
pians,  from  where  His  Holiness  has  taken  the  words  we  have 
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quoted  at  the  beginning.  Evodia  and  Syntyche  “have  worked 
for  the  gospel  at  my  side,  as  much  as  Clement  and  those  other 
fellow  labourers  of  mine,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  book 
of  life.’* 

No,  “Catholic  Action  is  not  a  novelty  of  the  present  time,” 
said  Pius  XI  addressing  the  Yugoslav  bishops  and  pilgrims 
on  the  18th  of  May  1929.  “The  apostles  themselves  began  to  lay 
its  foundation,  when  in  their  peregrinations  for  the  spreading  of 
the  Gospel,  they  asked  the  help  of  and  sharing  of  their  fatigues 
by  those  lay  people,  men,  women,  magistrates,  soldiers,  young, 
adults  and  aged  who  had  faithfully  kept  the  words  of  life  which 
had  been  announced  to  them  in  the  name  of  God.  This  happened 
also  in  Borne,  in  those  very  places  where  Peter  and  Paul  were 
asking  all  those  of  goodwill  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their 
work  and  labours.” 

“It  suffices,”  said  the  same  Pontiff  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Associations  on  the  19th  April  1932,  “  to  have  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  Christian  literature,  of  the  ancient 
pages  of  literature  and  history  of  the  new-born  Church — and 
among  those  pages  we  can  quote  the  Apostolic  Letters,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  pages  inspired  by  God  Himself,  wliich 
Divine  Providence  has  wished  should  reach  up  to  us — to  see 
that  it  is  precisely  so  that  the  Church  has  begun.  The  Apostles 
make  use  of  the  laity  until  then  pagan.  As  soon  as  they  have 
some  adepts,  some  trustworthy  disciples,  they  make  use  of  them 
as  instruments  of  their  work,  making  of  them  collaborators  in 
labour,  in  their  apostolate  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  which  they 
have  to  fulfil.” 

In  the  face  of  this  past  record  of  lay  activity,  laymen  are 
wont  to  ask — not  infrequently — what  is  new  about  the  Lay 
Apostolate  today.  The  newness  lies  not  so  much  in  the  emphasis 
on  activity  as  on  its  organisation  and  motive  and  its  wide  implica¬ 
tions.  In  other  words,  lay  participation  is  indeed  an  essential 
law  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  a  law  which  has  existed  no  doubt 
from  the  beginning,  but  whose  importance  and  demand  are 
being  revealed  to  fullness  in  modern  times.  When  the  layman  is 
called  to  participate  in  the  apostolate  of  the  Church,  it  is  not 
primarily  to  make  up  for  the  numerical  insufficiency  of  the  clergy; 
to  add,  as  it  were,  lay  cmates  to  the  clergy,  nor  to  help  with 
extra  work  caused  by  new  organisations.  Unfortunately  it  must 
be  confessed,  the  appeal  at  times  is  presented  exclusively  that 
way  ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  For  apathy  on  their  part  or 
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erratic  activity  can  both  be  traced  either  to  the  absence  of 
strong  convictions  or  to  the  presence  of  wrong  motives.  And 
both  these  deficiencies  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  clear  and  an 
effective  realisation  of  the  doctrinal  foundations  of  the  lay 
apostolate. 

Else  how  explain  the  apathy  of  the  vast  majority  who  with 
their  intellectual  and  moral  gifts  could  have  been  active  and 
powerful  participators  in  the  apostolate  of  the  hierarchy,  but 
unfortunately  are  not.  Each  man,  today,  in  the  language  of 
St.  Paul,  is  seeking  his  own  and  not  what  is  Christ’s.  There  is 
no  fire  in  their  hearts  but  only  dying  embers.  Most  Catholics 
entertain  the  notion  that  the  Church  is  a  kind  of  society  to  which 
one  just  belongs  ;  the  idea  of  the  Church  being  a  living  organism 
is  foreign  to  their  minds.  As  F.  J.  Sheed,  in  Theology  and  Sanity 
has  put  it :  “When  we  look  at  the  universe,  we  see  pretty  much 
what  other  people  see,  plus  certain  extra  features  taught  us  by 
our  religion.  For  the  most  part,  the  same  influences  that  form 
other  people’s  minds,  form  ours — ^the  same  habits  of  thought, 
inclinations,  bodily  senses,  indolence,  worked  upon  by  the  same 
newspapers,  periodicals,  best-sellers,  films,  radio  programmes. 
So  that  we  have  not  so  much  Catholic  as  worldly  minds  with  Catholic 
patches.  Intellectually,  we  wear  our  Catholicism  like  a  badge  on 
the  lapel  of  the  same  kind  of  suit  that  everyone  else  is  wearing. 

Or  take  note  of  the  misguided  zeal  of  those  in  whom  the 
heart  has  the  better  of  the  head,  or  such  as  are  handicapped  by 
mistaken  notions,  resulting  from  unenlightenment  or  “little 
learning,”  which  often  enough  is  a  dangerous  thing.  They  mean 
well  ;  they  presume  that  they  can  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
apostolate  and  exercise  their  mission  on  sound  lines  and  with 
hopeful  results  without  the  necessary  formation  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  heart  ;  but  in  the  process  not  infrequently  they  either 
through  misguided  zeal  harm  the  Catholic  cause  or  through 
ignorance  and  tactlessness  fail  to  impress  sufficiently  those 
who  are  not  of  the  Fold.  Thus  much  energy  is  wasted  without 
the  ever-recurring,  glorious  opportunities  being  capitalised  for 
the  spread  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  reform  of  the  spheres  in 
wiiich  they  live,  move  and  have  their  being. 


If,  as  we  have  said  above,  the  “newness”  associated  with  the 
Lay  Apostolate  is  less  concerned  with  activity  and  more  with  the 
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motive,  then  a  deeper  and  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  vocation  must  constitute  one  of  the  doctrinal  foundations 
of  the  Lay  Apostolate.  The  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystical 
Body  of  Christ  and  the  magnificent  fervour  which  it  arouses 
even  in  the  souls  of  the  most  simple,  makes  us  conscious  of  that 
worldly  negligence  which  left  it  like  a  talent  buried  in  the  ground 
and  bearing  no  fruit.  For  its  emergence  has  greatly  helped  to 
correct  an  inadequate  concept  of  the  Christian  vocation,  by 
leading  us  to  the  deeper  level  of  the  understanding  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.  Hence  the  more  we  understand  what  the 
Church  is,  not  as  she  is  to  her  opponents  (in  the  past,  far  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  that  aspect),  but  as  she  is  in 
herself  ;  the  sounder  grasp  we  have  of  the  spirit  which  binds 
her  external  communicants  into  a  living  whole,  the  clearer  will 
be  the  concept  of  the  Christian  vocation  and  its  hearings  on  our 
daily  life,  both  individually  and  in  society. 

And,  therefore,  however  much  has  been  said  and  written, 
more  especially  in  the  last  few  decades,  about  the  Apostolate 
of  the  Laity,  it  would  take  a  bold  optimist  to  maintain  that 
further  instruction  is  now  superfluous.  We  should  welcome, 
therefore,  the  Press  articles  and  publications  which  continue 
to  appear  in  our  day  on  the  various  features  of  the  Lay  Apostolate 
and  it  might  be  added  that  several,  inspired  and  written  by 
laymen,  have  been  ^ound  to  be  excellent. 

Speaking  of  India,  the  Catholic  Bishops’  Conference  has  a 
whole  section  devoted  to  the  Lay  Apostolate  and  publishes  a 
quarterly  Eeview  entitled  Catholic  Action.  Yet  it  is  felt  that 
this  is  not  taking  us  far  enough  ;  hence  attempts  are  being  made 
to  employ  every  educative  agency — the  School,  the  College,  the 
Pulpit,  the  Press,  the  Sodality,  the  Legion,  etc.,  to  insist  in 
season  and  out  of  season  on  the  true  motive  underlying  the  Lay 
Apostolate,  and  to  expound  the  piinciples  governing  its 
workings. 

There  are  in  the  first  place  several  false  notions  to  be 
corrected.  Next,  through  a  fuller  instruction  incomplete  ideas  ^ 
have  to  be  lead  to  their  proper  fulfilment.  Above  all,  strenuously 
the  idea  must  be  inculcated  that  sentire  cum  Ecclesia,  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  the  Church,  obedience  to  the  bishop  and  filial 
submission  to  the  Supreme  Pastor,  must  constitute  the  out¬ 
standing  characteristics  of  the  life  of  the  lay  apostle  and  the 
mainspring  of  his  apostolate.  Gratefully  do  we  acknowledge 
the  direction  and  encouragement  given  to  us  in  India  in  the 
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Apostolic  Letter  addressed  by  the  Holy  Father  to  India’s 
Hierarchy  in  January  1948.  One  cannot  but  be  heartened  by 
lines  such  as  these,  replete  with  paternal  affection  :  “As  apostles 
of  their  brothers  in  blood  they  may  win  countless  souls  to  Christ 
and,  enlarging  His  Kingdom  in  India,  may  effect  an  even  wider 
extension  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  that  Kingdom  of 
truth  and  life,  of  holiness,  of  justice,  of  love  and  of  peace.  Wliat 
greater  blessings  could  We  wish  your  nation,  what  nobler 
ambition  could  inspire  the  Catholics  of  all  India  than  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  such  a  divine  plan  ?” 

DOCTRINAL  FOUNDATIONS 

The  Church  at  the  first  level  of  om’  understanding  is  the 
kingdom,  a  society  of  men,  through  which  we  receive  Cod’s 
gifts  of  Truth  and  Life — a  society  in  which  we  are  in  the  company 
of  Christ  since  He  is  with  it.  With  this  concept  all  practising 
Christians  are  fairly  familiar.  They  understand  that  the  Church 
is  the  Ark  of  Salvation  ;  that  by  her  teaching  authority  and 
mission,  (pillar  and  ground  of  tnith),the  Christian  receives  the 
life-giving  truths,  which  he  would  never  have  discovered  by 
himself — with  ease,  free  from  all  error,  and  in  entirety  ;  that  by 
her  sacramental  action  he  receives  the  graces  for  his  salvation 
and  growth  in  holiness — gifts  for  the  mind,  the  will  and  the 
heart ;  that  by  her  legislative  enactments  the  Christian  is  set 
and  held  within  the  framework  of  Catholic  discipline,  and  finds 
his  proper  bearings — to  maintain  orthodoxy  of  faith  and  preserve 
moral  health.  If  the  Church  were  no  more  than  this,  it  would 
still  be  glorious.  It  would  be  a  perfect  resort  of  safety.  But 
such  a  concept  need  not  necessarily  create  the  force  of  intimate 
conviction  of  the  mind  and  arouse  the  warm-hearted  enthusiasm 
of  the  heart,  which  are  required  for  a  sustained  and  an  effective 
lay  apostolate.  Something  deeper,  therefore,  is  needed  for  the 
purpose. 

The  deeper  level  is  bound  up  with  the  meaning  of  Our  Lord’s 
*  words,  “I  am  with  you”  ;  “I  am  the  Way  and  the  Truth  and 
the  Life.”  We  take  possession  of  the  gifts  only  by  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  giver.  The  gifts  and  the  giver  are  the  one  same  Christ. 
Since  Christ  is  Life  we  cannot  have  life  unless  He  lives  in  us. 
This  is  continually  in  evidence  in  His  long  discourses  at  the 
Last  Supper  :  John  14  :  19-20  :  “It  is  only  a  little  while  now, 
before  the  world  is  to  see  me  no  more  ;  but  you  can  see  me. 
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because  I  live  on,  and  you  too  will  have  life.  When  that  day 
comes,  you  will  learn  for  yourselves  that  I  am  in  my  Father, 
and  you  are  in  me,  and  I  am  in  you.”  John  15  :  3-5  :  “You 
have  only  to  live  on  in  me,  and  I  will  live  on  in  you.  The  branch 
that  does  not  live  on  in  the  vine  can  yield  no  fruit  of  itself  ;  no 
more  than  can  you,  if  you  do  not  live  on  in  me.  I  am  the  vine, 
you  are  its  branches  :  if  a  man  lives  on  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  then 
he  will  yield  abundant  fruit ;  separated  from  me,  you  have  no 
power  to  do  anything.” 

MYSTICAL  BODY  OF  CHRIST 

Thus,  the  Church  in  which  we  are  to  receive  its  gifts  is  now 
seen  to  be  the  Church  in  which  we  are  to  receive  Him.  The  union 
with  Him  which  is  ours  as  members  of  the  Church  is  now  seen 
to  be  a  muon  as  intimate  as  that  of  truth  with  the  mind  and 
love  with  the  will.  And  this  deeper  necessity  that  He  should 
live  in  us  and  we  should  live  in  Him  brings  us  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  truth  about  His  Church.  8t.  Paul  has  worked  out  the 
idea  still  more  fully  by  the  comparison  of  the  living  body  of 
man.  In  fact,  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  are  alive  with  this  doctrine. 
Eomans  12  :  5  :  “We,  though  many  in  number,  form  one  body 
in  Christ.”  Ephesians  1  :  22-23  :  “God  has  put  everything 
under  His  dominion  and  made  Him  the  head  to  which  the  whole 
Church  is  joined,  so  that  the  Church  is  His  body,  the  completion 
of  Him  WTio  everywhere  and  in  all  things  is  complete.”  Galatians 
3  :  27-28  :  “All  you  who  have  been  baptized  in  Christ’s  name 
have  put  on  the  person  of  Christ ;  no  more  Jew  or  Gentile  ; 
no  more  slave  or  freeman  ;  no  more  male  and  female  ;  you  are 
all  one  person  in  Jesus  Christ.”  Thus  it  is  true  to  say  that  the 
obligation  of  being  an  apostle  stems  also,  and  forcibly,  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  according  to  which  the 
Church  is  a  prolongation  of  Christ-Life.  All  the  baptized  who 
form  the  Church  are  united  into  a  single  organism,  a  body  of 
which  Christ  is  the  Head  and  they  the  members.  Animated  by 
the  same  supernatural  life,  which  is  Christ,  there  is  among  the 
faithful  as  among  members  of  the  same  body,  an  interaction. 
Hence  there  is  an  urgency  implicit  in  the  Christian  life  to  work 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Body  and  of  every  one  of  its  membei-s 
as  there  is  in  the  natural  life  for  every  physical  member  of  the 
physical  body  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  whole  and  of  every 
part.  For  the  well-being  of  each  member  it  is  as  necessary  to 
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toil  for  the  good  of  the  others  as  for  its  own.  Thus  the  Church 
is  seen  to  be  not  merely  an  organisation,  something  to  which  we 
resort  for  the  gifts  our  souls  need  ;  but  an  organism,  a  living 
body  with  its  own  life-secret  and  its  own  life-stream. 


Viewing  the  Church  in  this  manner,  it  is  seen  that  each  one 
of  us  is  more  closely  related  to  every  other  member  of  the  Church 
by  the  life  of  grace  than  to  his  own  mother  by  the  life  of  nature  ; 
our  relation  to  Christ  is  seen  to  be  closer  than  the  natural  relation 
of  a  brother  to  a  brother,  or  even  of  children  to  a  parent.  “If 
one  part  is  suffering,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  it ;  if  one  part  is 
treated  with  honour,  all  the  rest  find  pleasure  in  it.  And  you  are 
Christ’s  Body,  organs  of  it  depending  upon  each  other.”  (1  Cor. 
12  :  27).  is  easy  enough  to  say,  but  if  we  were  ever  to  let 
ourselves  look  squarely  at  it  and  really  try  to  live  by  it,  its 
immediate  effect  would  be  a  re-making  of  ourselves  so  thorough 
that  nature  shrinks  from  it ;  and  the  ultimate  effect  would  be  to 
renew  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  the  vast  majority  of  us,  it  would 
seem  an  impossible  ideal ;  but  it  is  so  only  because  we  lack  the 
strong,  impelling  convictions  of  God’s  heroes  and  the  flame  of 
Christ’s  Charity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  is  a  difficult 
doctrine,  but  the  difficulty  is  of  a  special  kind.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  grasp  what  the  Church  is  saying,  as  it  is,  for  example,  with  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  The  difficulty  is  to  grasp  that  the  Church 
really  means  it,  and  that  we  are  what  this  doctrine  says  we  are. 
*^Agno8ce,  Christiane,  dignitatem  tuam^^ — “Learn,  O  Christian, 
thy  dignity.”  This  is  what  St.  Leo  meant. 

LAWS  OF  NATURE  AND  GRACE 

Furthermore,  through  this  doctrine  a  very  important 
practical  consideration  is  brought  into  prominence — the  ways 
of  Divine  grace — namely,  that  the  law  of  nature  can  be  stated 
in  terms  of  the  law  of  grace.  Since  man  is  a  social  being  and 
everything  which  is  in  man  is  bom,  grows,  flourishes,  in  and 
through  society,  it  would  follow  that  the  moment  when  any¬ 
thing  which  is  of  human  value  exists,  it  is  also  the  substance  of 
Christian  values.  Thus  all  the  social  values  of  mankind  ought  to 
enter  like  individual  values  into  the  Christian  life.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  so  many  Papal  documents  we  note  the  appeal  made 
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insistently  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  the  faith 
in  their  application  in  private,  domestic  and  civil  life.  The  individ¬ 
ual  and  the  social  are  two  facets  of  one  and  the  same  perfection. 
As  Dr.  Karl  Adam  has  put  it  so  well :  ^‘Catholicism  is  the 
affirmation  of  values  along  the  whole  line,  the  most  comprehensive 
and  noblest  accessibility  to  all  good,  a  union  of  Nature  with 
Grace,  of  Art  with  Eeligion,  of  Knowledge  with  Faith,  so  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all.”^ 

The  Christian,  therefore,  cannot  sanctify  himself,  much 
less  sanctify  others,  by  a  mystical  escape  from  the  social  order. 
Dialectical  Materialism  had  an  easy  task  against  this  form  of 
spirituality.  “It  is  easy  to  be  a  saint  so  long  as  one  gives  up  being 
a  human,”  wrote  Karl  Marx.  In  the  same  way  that  persons  can 
only  gain  perfection  in  and  through  society,  so  a  Christian  can 
only  win  perfection  by  plunging  himself  more  and  more  deeply 
into  the  Christian  commimion.  “Brotherly  love  is  con  substantial 
with  love  of  God”  (Pius  XI — Speech  to  the  Directors  of  Catholic 
Action  in  Borne,  April  9, 1931).  Hence  the  more  the  common  good 
is  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  social  life,  to  that  extent  will 
there  be  eminent  matter  for  grace,  and  will  be  the  soil  of  the 
Mystical  Body — not  an  agglomeration  of  individuals,  but  a 
community  of  men.  Therefore,  the  appeal  for  the  Lay  Apostolate 
today,  with  its  proper  doctrinal  foundations,  is  the  restoration 
of  the  apostolic  sense  in  the  Christian  soul.  It  is  the  yeast  thrust 
once  more  into  the  middle  of  the  mass.  It  is  the  divine  life 
elevating  the  whole  of  human  life  without  rejecting  anything, 
the  Incarnation  continued  in  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ. 

If  all  this  were  intimately,  practically  realised,  need  we 
doubt  that  we  could  reform  this  world — changed  men  and 
women  in  every  nation  and  in  every  walk  of  life,  eager  to  change 
the  world  and  not  resting  content  until  and  unless  they  had  made 
some  contribution  to  the  process.  “I  came  to  cast  fire,  and  what 
will  I  but  that  it  be  enkindled.”  Words  such  as  these  from  the 
Master  could  only  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  hearts  aflame  with 
the  fire  of  Divine  Love,  because  of  minds  permeated  with  the 
Christian  motive. 


REVISING  NOTIONS 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  expose  the  grandeur  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ.  It  is  necessary 
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that  everything  we  learn  about  the  Church — sacrament  and 
sacrifice,  liturgy  and  devotions,  legislation,  etc.,  must  be 
viewed  and  understood  in  the  light  of  the  organic  union  with 
Christ*.  Fresh  light  on  any  doctrine  increases  our  responsibility 
of  reviewing  or  revising  notions. 

Hence  Baptism  means  no  longer  merely  entry  into  the 
Church,  but  rebirth  into  Christ — to  see  our  lives  with  the  mind 
of  Christ,  and  to  take  practical  note  of  the  resemblance.  At  all 
periods  of  human  history  it  is  indispensable  of  Christians  to 
remember  the  law  of  similarity.  We  are  essentially  disciples, 
whose  glory  it  is  to  resemble  the  Master,  to  consider  a  perfect 
resemblance  as  the  right  goal  of  our  aspirations.  This  process 
receives  its  consummation  in  the  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
It  is  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  put  the  coping-stone  on 
the  edifice  of  education  in  the  Mystery  of  Christ.* 

The  Eucharist  is  the  perfection  and  guarantee  of  solidarity 
and  the  seal  upon  the  social  character  of  religion.  It  establishes 
this  holy  fellowship  on  its  members  not  by  anything  external, 
but  by  the  interior  nourishment  of  souls.  The  Council  of  Trent 
expressly  declared  that  Christ  willed  to  make  the  Eucharist : 
“the  symbol  of  tliis  one  Body  of  which  He  is  the  Head,  to  which 
He  would  have  us  united  as  members  by  the  close  bonds  of 
faith,  hope  and  charity,  even  to  the  point  where  among  ourselves 
we  would  speak  the  same  mind  and  know  not  divisions.” 


‘“Therefore  dogma,  morality  and  worship  are  primary  witnesses 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  that  she  is  of  supernatural  stock, 
that  she  is  the  Body  of  Christ.  But  more  than  this,  the  same  con¬ 
sciousness  determines  the  spirit  of  her  ordinances  and  laws,  the  special 
manner  and  method  in  which  she  would  have  her  supernatural  life 
realised  and  especially  her  conception  of  authority  and  of  sacrament” 
{Spirit  of  Catholicism — Karl  Adam). 

‘Baptism  makes  us  Christians  ;  we  thus  acquire  right  of  citizen¬ 
ship  in  that  immense  religious  society  that  is  the  Church.  Well,  in  any 
society  all  the  citizens  are  agents — ^though  not  all  on  the  same  plane  ; 
that  is,  all  make  some  contribution  somehow  or  other  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  collectivity.  Anyone  who  acts  differently  is  a  detestable 
parasite.  Sometimes  one’s  offering  may  have  to  beomce  so  vast  that  it 
tiums  into  the  sacrifice  of  one’s  very  life. 

“Now,”  wrote  Leo  XIII,  “if  the  law  of  nature  tells  us  to  love 
and  defend  the  society  within  which  we  were  born,  and  to  love  it  so 
much  that  every  citizen  ought  to  give  his  lifeblood  for  his  fatherland, 
far  greater  should  be  the  love  that  every  Christian  must  bear  to  the 
Church.  For  she  is  the  Holy  City  of  God,  organised  by  Himself ; 
and  though  she  be  but  a  pilgrim  upon  earth,  she  calls  and  guides  her 
citizens  to  the  eternal  happiness  of  heaven”  (Encyclical  Sapientiae 
CAn'sfianae )—Civardi. 
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Confirmation  fits  man  in  a  special  way  for  the  apostolate. 
There  is  no  apostolic  zeal  apart  from  the  Spirit.  Without  the 
Spirit  we  may  convince  others,  but  we  may  never  convert.  Lay 
Apostolate  can  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  when  the  emphasis 
is  placed  predominantly  on  the  action,  for  how  can  we  act  unless 
we  are  acted  upon  T  Action  alone  without  the  inner  life  vivified 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  mere  dissipation  and  agitation  ;  it  is  not 
fruitfulness  and  growth.^ 

SOLID  TRAINING  OF  THE  FAITHFUL 

Hence  “however  necessary  organisation  may  be,  little  is 
achieved  by  the  mere  setting  up  of  an  organisation  ;  for  the 
decisive  element  is  the  person  of  the  Christian,  deeply  rooted  in 
the  faith  and  inspired  by  his  faith.”  This  warning  of  the  Holy 
Father  (in  a  letter  to  the  Catholics  of  Germany  in  1950)  recalls 
a  fundamental  principle  of  all  Lay  Apostolate.  In  a  letter  to  the 

^1.  The  duty  of  the  Apostolate  appears  yet  more  clearly  among 
the  obligations  arising  from  Confirmation. 

Baptian  makes  xis  Christians,  citizens  of  the  Chmrch  ;  Confirma¬ 
tion  ma^es  us  into  perfect  Christians,  soldiers  of  Christ.  This  sacrament, 
by  increasing  sanctifying  grace  within  us,  gives  us  a  spiritual  matmrity, 
and  that  robustness  of  vigour  that  renders  us  apt  to  engage  in  warfare 
and  endure  the  fati^es  and  dangers  of  the  spiritual  campaign.  But 
what  is  any  militia  if  not  an  altruism,  an  absolute  self-abandonment  to 
a  collective  interest  ?  A  selfish  soldier  is  nonsense  ;  as  well  say  an 
unbelieving  priest,  an  ignorant  professor,  an  imjust  judge. 

2.  Now  the  Christian  warfare  is  simply  the  Apostolate,  seen 
under  its  epic  aspect  of  struggle  and  sacrifice.  On  the  path  of  the  aposto¬ 
late  we  shall  certainly  encoimter  obstacles  and  perils  so  many  and  so 
great  that  every  apostle  cannot  but  be  a  fighter,  and  every  fighter 
necessarily  must  be  an  apostle.  Warfare  and  apostolate  are  two  equiva¬ 
lent  words  in  the  Christian  vocabulary. 

Many  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church  and  theologians  teach 
that  Confirmation  is  the  consecration  of  the  Christian  to  the  apostolate. 
Suffice  it  to  quote  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  : 

“The  sacrament  of  Confin^tion  confers  the  fulness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  view  of  the  spiritual  vigour  that  befits  the  adult  man.  Now 
man,  when  adult,  begins  to  communicate  his  actions  to  others,  whereas 
at  firet  he  lived  orily  to  himself”  (S.T.  Ill,  Q.  72,  a,  2c). 

But  is  not  intercommunication  of  one’s  activity  an  apostolate  ? 

Catoolic  Action  is  apostolate  and  militia.  Pius  XI  h^  defined 
it  as  “a  holy  battle  engaged  on  every  front  at  once”  {Ubi  Arcano). 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  a  selected  army. 

And  so  the  layman,  who  places  himself  beneath  its  standard,  is 
in  a  better  position  for  fulfilling  the  obligations  arising  &om  his  con¬ 
firmation,  somewhat  as  one  who  binds  himself  by  vow  to  the  warfare 
of  religious  life  is  in  better  condition  for  the  observance  of  the  evangelical 
counsels.  Confirmation  could  well  be  called  the  sacrament  of  Catholic 
Action— Civardi. 
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Ordinaries  of  China  the  Internuncio,  Mgr.  Biberi,  while  urging 
on  them  the  training  of  the  whole  laity  for  the  apostolate,  stated 
that  in  most  dioceses  Catholic  Action  lacks  vitality  l>ecause 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  i-apid  expansion  than  to  careful 
training.  “It  was  not  lack  of  good  will  but  rather  insufficient 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  Catholic  Action,  of  its  methods  and 
aims.” 

We  must  not  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  If  the  presence 
of  the  Christian  in  the  world  is  to  act  as  the  leaven  in  the  dough, 
as  the  light  of  the  world,  as  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  leaven  needs 
intense  vitality,  the  light  must  shine,  and  the  salt  that  has  lost 
its  savour  is  worthless.  Therefore,  “give  the  very  first  place  to 
the  formation  of  the  interior  spirit,  without  which  all  exterior 
action  is  futile  and  must  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.”* 
“You  are  right  in  aiming  first  at  your  spiritual  progress.  It  is 
your  personal  worth — ^human  and  Christian — which  must  be 
not  only  the  foundation  but  the  spring  of  all  efficacious  action. 
Your  apostolic  power  emanates  visibly  from  the  example  you 
give  of  your  faith  and  of  your  eminently  Christian  conduct ; 
it  emanates  invisibly  from  the  superabundance  of  your  super¬ 
natural  interior  life,  which  overfiows  on  other  souls.”*  “Our 
first  duty  is  holiness — the  conversion  of  the  world  has  to  start 
with  our  own.”*  Such  statements  as  these  need  neither  comment 
nor  further  elaboration. 

In  the  countless  allocutions  of  the  Holy  Father,  chiefly 
to  groups  of  Catholic  Action,  we  find  a  whole  programme  for 
the  “solid  training  of  the  faithful.”  He  wants  to  stir  up  Christen¬ 
dom  from  its  “easy-going  but  dangerous  lethargy”  to  the  full 
realixation  of  the  Christian  vocation.*  He  repeats  the  words  of 
his  predecessor  :  “The  greatness  and  difficulty  of  our  times  does 
not  allow  any  true  disciple  of  Christ  to  be  satisfied  with  medio¬ 
crity.”®  He  deplores  the  number  of  those  who  seem  to  take 
religion  merely  as  an  insurance  against  risks  or  as  a  system  of 
practices  to  obtain  favours  from  heaven,®  or  who  think  them¬ 
selves  religious  because  they  keep  some  conventional  habits 


^Letter  to  Marian  Sodalities,  April  15  1050. 

^Allocution  to  professors  and  students  of  the  Union  de»  Catholiqueo 
de  Venseignement  public,  March  20  1951. 

*Cardinal  Suhard,  Rise  or  Decline  of  the  Church. 

*Holy  Father’s  Christmas  Broadcast,  1050. 

'Speech  for  the  inaugruration  of  the  Monument  of  Pius  XI  in  the 
Vatican  Basilica,  Dec.  1040. 

•Address  of  Pius  XII  to  Sodalists,  1945. 
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(“correct”  Christiang,  empty  routine  formalism)  or  have  a  certain 
snperficial  piety.  He  calls  for  “real  Catholics,”  “hundred  per 
cent  Catholics,”  who  realize  that  religion  means  self-surrender 
and  sacriAce,  who  understand  the  doctrine  of  “heroic  life.”  He 
keeps  putting  before  the  faithful  the  example  of  the  early 
Christians  ;  now  as  then  the  Church  needs  witnessses  more  than 
apologists,^  now  as  then  to  be  faithful  to  Christ  requires  real 
heroism. 


CONCLUSION 

Our  conclusion  must  needs  be  brief.  K  hitherto  the  lay 
apostolate  has  not  been  as  successful  as  we  would  desire  it  to 
be  ;  if  the  impression  has  gained  groimd  that  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  i?  lacking  in  our  methods  of  organising  lay  forces  ;  let 
it  be  noted  very  clearly  that  no  amount  of  organisation  will 
produce  the  desired  result,  until  and  unless  our  Christiang  have 
clear  ideas  on  the  lay  apostolate,  ideas  that  lie  in  their  minds 
not  superficially,  but  deeply  embedded  therein.  It  was  P6guy 
who  said  :  “When  an  idea  takes  to  itself  a  body  the  result  is 
revolution.”  The  idea  can  only  take  a  body,  if  it  is  invested  with 
the  right  motive  and  issues  in  the  necessary  preparation. 

For,  as  we  have  remarked  already,  the  lay  workers  must 
be  “nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith  and  of  good  doctrine” 
and  “exercise  themselves  unto  godliness”  (I  Tim.  4  ;  6-7)  ;  in  a 
word  they  must  undergo  a  training  which  embraces  the  whole 
mind  and  which  brings  mind  and  heart  and  will  into  subjection 
to  Christ,  so  that  each  one  may  show  himself  “an  example  of 
good  works  in  doctrine,  in  integrity”  (Tit.  2:7).  Half  the  battle 
is  won  for  the  Church  l^litant,  if  it  can  be  assured  that  she  has  at 
her  disposal  a  clergy  and  a  laity,  true  to  and  zealous  of  the  ideals 
of  the  Christian  Vocation.  Catholic  Thought  must  precede, 
inspire  and  support  Catholic  Action.  The  claims  of  Catholic 
Culture  in  all  its  aspects  must  be  first  respected,  urged  and  fos¬ 
tered  before  we  can  hope  to  meet  adequately,  nay  generously, 
the  exigencies  of  the  Catholic  apostolate.  From  the  great  gifts 
we  have  received  let  us  draw  hope  for  the  future.  “There  is  a 
time  for  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak  ;  the  time  for  speaking  is 
come.  What  I  desiderate  in  Catholics  is  the  gift  of  bringing  out 


^Broadcast  of  Pius  XII  to  the  National  Eucharistic  Congress  of 
Nantes. 
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Sirhat  their  religion  is  ;  it  is  one  of  those  ‘  better  gifts,’  of  W^hich 
"the  Apostle  bids  yon  to  be  ‘zealous.’  You  must  not  hide  your 
t^ent  in  a  napkin,  or  your  light  under  a*  bushel”  (Car^hal 
'Newman — Present  Position  of  Catholics). 

' '  Valerian  Cardinal  Gracias 

'Archbishop^ s  House,  Bombay  1,  India. 
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A  Teacher’s  Influence 

I  have  said  that  everything  personal,  spontaneous 
and  improvised  in  our  schooling  struck  much  deeper 
in  my  memory  than  those  things  which  correspond  to  the 
official  curriculum.  It  was  always  like  this,  even  later  at 
high  school  and  at  the  university.  Just  ac  the  stories  by 
JStifter  and  the  botanic  excursions  with  Gradl  had  a 
decisive  influence  on  us,  I  found  later  that  those  teachers 
influenced  us  most  who  showed  a  good  deal  of  improvisa¬ 
tion  outside  of,  or  instead  of,  the  curriculum  ;  these  were 
teachers  who  gave  one  something  personal  by  means  of  a  ^ 
personal  approach.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  present- 
day  education  is  the  impersonal  dishing -out  of  the  “teaching 
materiaV^  by  an  official. 

— Karl  Stern  :  The  Pillar  of  Fire,  p.25. 


THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  LAITY 


'  Lancelot  C.  Sheppakd^ 

Mgb.  Talbot,  writing  to  Cardinal  Manning,  said  that  it  was 
the  laity’s  province  to  hunt,  shoot  and  entertain ;  such 
things  they  understood,  but  they  had  no  right  at  all  to 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Mgr.  Talbot’s  remark, 
which  might  be  matched  by  others  of  the  same  kind  in  this  and 
previous  centuries,  expresses  succinctly  enough  a  by  no  means 
uncommon  attitude  and  one  to  be  found  among  clergy  and 
laity  alike,  though  perhaps  decreasingly  nowadays  ;  its  effects 
are  unfortunate  because  it  provokes  opposition  and  that,  when 
it  is  confined  to  a  merely  negative  attitude,  as  it  usually  is, 
contributes  little  or  nothing  to  a  solution  of  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  Church  today. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe  today  it  hardly  needs  acute  ob¬ 
servation  to  discover  beneath  the  surface  something  more  than 
vague  mutterings  of  what  is  generally  called  anti-clericalism. 
In  France  and  Belgium  I  have  encountered  it  frequently  among 
practising  Catholics  in  all  sorts  of  walks  of  life  and  others  have 
told  me  of  similar  experiences.  Buch  a  state  of  affairs  is  not 
confined  to  Europe  apparently  ;  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
U.S.A.a 

It  is  easy  enough  to  account  for  this  phenomenon  but 
before  endeavouring  to  do  so  it  may  be  well  to  atttempt  the 
more  difficult  task  of  providing  some  sort  of  definition  of  the 
term  itself.  There  is,  of  course,  the  sense  in  which  anti-clerical 
is  taken  to  mean  anti-religions  ;  the  French  laws  against  the 
Church  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  are  often  referred  to  as 
the  anti-clerical  laws.  That  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  used  here,  though  its  occasional  use  in  such  a  way  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  importance  to  which  I  shall  return  later  on.  Anti-clericalism, 
in  reality,  is  a  term  which,  though  difficult  of  precise  definition 

'^The  author  of  this  article,  a  distinguished  English  Catholic 
layman,  disclaims  the  intention  of  pointing  his  remarks  towards 
conditions  in  Ireland,  a  country  he  has  not  so  far  even  visited.  Readers 
familiar  with  Irish  conditions  must  judge  for  themselves  whether  Mr. 
Sheppard’s  remarks  apply  here  also^EmroR. 

*See  Oraie  Fratres  (now  Worship)  December  26,  1948,  article 
by  pr.  Willis  D.  Nutting  “The  Church’s  Proletariat.’’  I  take  this 
opj^rtimity  of  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Nutting’s 
article  and  also  to  Fr.  Yves  M.-J.  Coi^^’s  recently  published  Jalons  . 
pour  une  thSologie  du  laicat  (Parts,  19S3). 
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because  it  embraces  all  sorts  of  tendencies,  can  be  adequately 
described  as  opposition,  sometimes  not  untinged  with  resent¬ 
ment,  to  certain  activities,  certain  manners  of  thought  and  out¬ 
look  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  Examination  of  this  phenomenon 
which,  though  widespread  in  our  time,  is  nothing  new — ^it  has 
a  long  and  venerable  history  behind  it — may  help  to  reveal  some 
conclusions  regarding  the  matter  with  which  we  are  here  con¬ 
cerned — the  independence  of  the  laity — ^for  the  two  are  closely 
connected. 

Anti-clericalism  of  its  nature  pre-supposes  clericalism  which, 
put  very  shortly,  may  be  defined  as  the  assumption  by  the 
clergy  of  functions  which  do  not  belong  to  them  as  such.  Con¬ 
sequently  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  world  today  it  tends  to 
appear  more  especially  in  those  countries  where  the  Church  is 
strong,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  such  countrie.s. 
It  would  be  possible  easily  enough  to  quote  many  examples 
of  manifestations  of  this  e^ — ^for  such  it  is — and  indeed  there 
would  be  no  end  to  it ;  fortunately  a  few  indications  of  the 
tendency  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  it  to  be  recognised.  What¬ 
ever  savours  of  religious  paternalism  (if  that  overworked  word 
is  not  now  worn  out)  comes  under  this  category  together  with 
the  creation  of  a  clerical  “caste,”  clerical  professionalism  and 
the  abuse  of  authority — the  use  of  authority,  that  is,  to  impose 
a  course  of  action  or  conduct  which  on  a  final  analysis  is  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  Church’s  teaching  or  pastoral  office. 
Such  things  as  a  “Catholic”  party  line  on  matters  which,  all 
said  and  done,  leave  room  for  more  than  one  possible  opinion, 
the  refusal  to  tolerate  criticism  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  and  indeed  the  latent  implication  that  any  opposition 
to  the  clergy  or  criticism  of  them  is  “uncatholic”  are  all  easily 
enough  recognised  manifestations  of  this  tendency.' 

*An  example  of  the  “Catholic”  (which  generally  means  “clerical”) 
party  line  and  its  fiinctioning  was  provided  before  the  war  hy  the 
attitude  of  many  clergy  and  most  of  the  religious  press  towards  the 
Spanish  civil  war.  Support  of  Franco  was  t^en  for  granted  as  the 
attitude  of  all  Catholics  and  if  a  solitary  voice  was  raised  here  and 
there  to  say  that  Franco  might  be  wrong,  it  incurred  at  once  the  ac¬ 
cusation  of  communism,  or  support  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 
Sermons  in  this  sense  were  common  enough — at  least  I  heard  quite  a 
number  of  them  in  London  and  Paris.  Tet  it  was  a  tenable  and  reason¬ 
able  opinion  that  both  sides  in  the  Spanish  affair  might  be  in  the  wrong. 
There  were  of  coiurse  notable  and  honourable  exceptions,  among  ecclesi¬ 
astics  and  la^^meople,  to  such  slavish  following  of  the  party  line.  It 
should  be  sumciently  obvious,  too,  that  clericalism  is  not  entirely 
confined  to  the  clergy. 
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All  those  things  have  a  long  history  behind  them  and  are  the 
result  of  events  in  the  past ;  indeed  in  one  form  and  another 
they  have  been  almost  continuously  present  in  the  Church  since 
the  early  centuries.  In  the  thirteenth  century  for  example 
Boniface  YIII’s  bull  Clericos  laioos,  though  directed  against 
anti-clerical  excesses  (and  in  those  days  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  word  was  justified),  seems  to  err  in  the  opposite 
direction  for  he  appears  to  divide  the  Church  into  two  clearly 
defined  camps.  “History  from  the  earliest  times,”  he  writes, 
“clearly  shows  the  hostility  of  the  laity  towards  the  clergy.” 

This  splitting  of  the  Church  into  two  opposing  camps,  or 
to  put  it  at  its  best,  into  two  sharply  defined  bodies,  led  to  the 
error,  common  in  practice,  of  identification  of  “Church”  with 
“clergy.”  This  brings  us  back  to  the  point  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  article.  Anti-clericalism,  it  was  said,  is  sometimes  taken  to 
mean  anti-religious  and  is  often  used  in  this  sense.  The  mis¬ 
understanding,  which  is  common  among  both  clergy  and  laity — 
common  I  hasten  to  add  in  practice — besides  identifying 
“Church”  and  “clergy”  is  tantamount  to  the  denial  of  any 
function  in  the  Church  to  the  laity.  Put  in  this  way  the  pro¬ 
position  is  of  course  very  obviously  false,  but  it  is  surprising 
how  widely  held  it  appears  to  be. 

Dr.  Nutting  in  the  article  I  have  referred  to  mentions  the 
resentment  of  the  laity  at  this  denial  of  function — proletarianiza¬ 
tion  he  calls  it — and  cites  it  as  the  cause  of  much  of  the  anti¬ 
clerical  feeling  to  be  encountered  in  the  U.S.A.  “Can  we  imagine 
the  clergy  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  organising  gladiatorial 
games  in  order  to  ‘  hold  ’  the  younger  generation  ?  Or  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  of  their  offering  a  shortened  Mass  so  that 
the  i>eople  could  get  off  to  the  Sunday  morning  chariot  races  ? 

.  .  In  that  age  it  was  the  Church  that  was  going  forth  triumphant. 
When  the  mighty  Theodosius  did  public  penance  for  his  sin 
four  hundred  great  Boman  families  embraced  Christianity  .  .  . 
In  Antioch  the  laymen  Flavian  and  Diodore  held  out  against 
the  arianizing  clergy  .  .  .  When  we  read  of  the  Christianity  of 
this  age  we  do  not  get  the  impression  that  the  laity  was  a  passive 
mass  held  within  the  faith  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  clergy.” 

It  is  commonly  said  that  faith  has  cooled,  but  that  explains 
nothing.  Why  has  it  cooled  ?  “If  faith  has  cooled  so  much  in 
fifteen  centuries,”  Dr.  Nutting  goes  on,  “what  will  be  its  tem¬ 
perature  a  thousand  years  from  now  ?  We  cannot  believe  that 
Christianity  is  running  down  after  an  initial  ‘winding  up’.  .  .  . 
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We  must  look  on  the  present  condition  of  the  laity  not.  as  a 
natural  and  to-be-expected  result  of  spiritual  eyolution,  but  as 
a  shocking  abnormality,  an  obvious  disorder  which  can  and 
must  be  remedied  .  .  ” 

How  can  this  be  done  ?  The  remedy  is  the  restoration  to  the 
laity  of  their  proper  function  in  the  Church  ;  indeed  only  thus 
can  we  speak  of  the  independence  of  the  laity.  Put  quite  simply 
the  layman,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  member  of  the  Church. 
He  is  a  full  member,  so  that  his  is  not  an  inferior  status,  a  sort 
of  associate  membership  not  enjoying  full  rights  in  the  society 
to  which  he  belongs.  All  are  members  of  the  one  Body.  “Because 
Christ  the  Head  holds  such  an  eminent  position  one  must  not 
think  that  He  does  not  require  the  Body’s  help  .  .  .  The  head 
cannot  say  to  the  feet :  'I  have  no  need  of  you’  .  .  .  This  too 
must  be  held,  marvellous  though  it  appears  :  Christ  requires 
his  members  ...  To  us  it  has  been  granted  to  collaborate  with 
Christ  in  this  work  of  salvation  ‘from  one  and  through  one  saved 
and  saving’.”  {Mystici  Corporis).  That  quotation  should  dispose 
of  the  view  that  the  layman  should  be  nothing  else  than  a  meek 
and  docile  sheep  willing  to  be  led  (to  heaven,  of  courae)  with 
little  effort  or  initiative  on  his  own  part.  The  Church,  we  are 
often  told,  is  a  hierarchy  not  a  democracy,  the  members  depend 
on  the  Head  ;  but  the  Church,  hierarchy  though  it  is,  is  a  living 
society.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  have  a  laity  which  is  obedient 
(in  the  wrong  sense),  to  stifle  discussion,  to  maintain  a  state  of 
affairs  where  all  is  decorum,  orderliness  and  unrufBed  calm, 
but  it  is  the  decorum,  orderliness  and  calm  of  death. 

“That  the  government  of  the  Church  is  divinely  committed 
to  the  Pox>e  and  bishops  does  not  mean  that  this  authority  is 
not  for  the  people.  It  is  for  the  people  to  a  degree  beyond  any¬ 
thing  that  the  most  fanatical  democrat  ever  thought  of.  The 
Pope  may  or  may  not  delegate  to  the  laity — there  has  in  fact 
been  immensely  greater  variety  of  such  delegation  according  to 
time  and  place  than  is  realised.  Whether  he  does  or  not,  it  is 
humanly  impossible  to  exercise  authority  without  consulting  the 
governed.  To  deny  this  is  to  make  nonsense  of  democracy.”^ 
Because  some  people  gave  forcible  expression  to  their  views  the 
apostolic  practice  of  daily  communion  was  restored  and  facilities 
were  granted  for  evening  Mass  and  non-fasting  communion. 


^Archbp.  Roberts  S.J.  in  Blackfriars,  June  1963,  p.  263.  My 
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That  is  true  of  every  reform  that  has  ever  been.  '‘Had  Catholics 
done  nothing  about  this  their  passivity  might  have  been  called 
obedience  but  hardly  in  heaven.”^ 

Tet  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  spite  of  authoritative  utter¬ 
ances  of  this  kind,  the  idea  is  still  common  that  the  Church 
consists  of  two  bodies — Pope,  bishops  and  inferior  clergy  on  the 
one  hand,  laity  on  the  other — and  that  the  latter  in  some  sort  are 
without  rights  in  the  Church  and  are  merely  bound  by  obligations, 
that  they  are  to  be  silent  both  in  church  and  out  of  it  and  to 
save  their  souls  have  only  to  practise  a  blind  and  unreasoning 
obedience.  Upholders  of  this  view  do  not  perhaps  express  it  in 
quite  such  an  exaggerated  form  though  that  is  certainly  the 
logical  issue  of  their  statements.  Nor  do  they  go  so  far  as  some  of 
the  medieval  theorists  i>erhap8,  though  in  a  Missal  printed  not 
many  years  ago  I  was  interested  to  find,  opposite  the  Mass  of 
All  Saints’  Day,  a  woodcut  depicting  bishops  and  clergy  headed 
by  the  Pope  on  one  side  of  the  divine  throne  and,  with  a  suitable 
space  between  the  two  groups,  on  the  other  side  the  laity  headed 
by  one  who  represented  presumably  the  Boman  Emperor.  As 
P.  de  Lubac  points  out  in  his  latest  book  Meditation  svr  VEgli$e, 
although  "we  can  envisage  by  'the  Church’  that  immense  organ¬ 
ism  which  embraces,  along  with  mankind,  the  angelic  host,  and 
which  even  extends  to  the  entire  cosmos,  yet  the  hierarchical 
principle  is  relevant  only  to  the  conditions  of  this  world  and  not 
to  eternity.”* 

Dom  Gu6ranger  was  fond  of  calling  the  Church  the  society 
of  divine  praise  which  is  a  useful  way  of  saying  that  her  function 
is  that  of  building  up  a  worshipping  conununity  ;  it  is  for  this 
that  Christ  came  into  the  world,  to  lead  the  true  adorers  to  the 
Father.  In  this  function  the  laity  have  their  part,  an  active  part 
and  the  priesthood  exists  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  it.  (Of  late 
years  much  has  been  written  about  the  "priesthood  of  the 
laity”  and  while  the  doctrine  imderlying  the  notion,  when 
properly  explained,  is  valuable,  it  seems  to  add  a  needless  com¬ 
plication  ;  there  are  so  many  restrictions  and  distinctions  nec¬ 
essary  that  it  is  difficult  to  present  the  doctrine  succinctly  in  a 
form  that  can  easily  be  grasped.  P.  de  Lubac,  in  the  book  already 
quoted,  has  summed  it  up  admirably  by  saying  that  there  is  an 


'Ibid. 

^Quoted  bv  Dom  Illtyd  Trethowan  in  The  Downside  Review  71 
o .  226  (July  1963),  p.  306. 
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^‘internal  priesthood”  common  to  all  the  faithful,  and  an  ^*ex- 
ternal  priesthood”  special  to  individuals  to  which  corresponds 
an  “external  sacrifice.”)  In  the  worship  of  the  Church,  with  the 
laity  playing  their  proper  (and  active)  part  there  is  no  room, 
surely,  for  opposition  between  priest  and  people,  between  these 
two  complementary  parts  of  the  Body  for  both  are  neccssaiy  to 
each  other.  Yet  even  in  the  details  of  worship  people  seem  able 
to  find  ways  of  separating  what  should  be  closely  knit  together. 
Some  of  the  anomalies  that  occur  are  the  result  of  bad  conditions 
in  the  past  and  may  perhaps  be  swept  away  in  the  expected 
liturgical  reform.  A  few  instances  of  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean 
may  suffice  as  illustrations  :  the  reading  by  the  celebrant  at 
High  Mass  of  the  parts  sung  by  other  ministers  or  the  choir'; 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  an  evening  service  consisting  of 
Vespers  or  Compline  is  held  the  practice  whereby  the  clergy  pres¬ 
ent  are  busy  with  their  private  recitation  of  the  next  day’s 
Matins  and  the  laity  for  the  most  part  with  their  rosaries  (this 
of  course  is  ex  opere  operato  run  riot) ;  the  urging  that  dialogue 
Mass  will  disturb  the  celebrant’s  “devotion” — as  if  the  priest’s 
“devotion”  can  be  separated  from  that  of  the  community  ; 
the  common  practice  of  communicating  the  laity  from  hosts 
consecrated  at  a  previous  Mass  (Pius  XII  in  his  letter  on  worship 
— Mediator — seems  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  say  that  the  laity 
have  a  right  to  be  communicated  from  Hosts  consecrated  at  the 
Mass  at  which  they  are  present.  He  does  so  twice  in  the  same 
letter.  How  rarely  is  this  carried  out,  yet  presumably  the  Pope 
knew  the  diflBculties  when  he  wrote.).  All  these  things  are  small 
matters,  it  will  be  said,  details  of  little  account ;  their  importance 
nevertheless  lies  in  this  :  the  laity  as  members  of  the  Church  have 
a  right  to  the  worship  of  the  Church,  not  as  it  is  reduced  to  a 
bare  minimum  (for  the  fulfilling  of  an  obligation)  but  in  its 
fullness  so  that  they  may  take  their  proper  part  and  exercise 
their  function  as  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

In  society  in  the  modem  world  the  ordinary  layman  has  his 
function  ;  he  has  a  dignity,  responsibility.  To  quote  Dr.  Nutting 
again  :  “  ...  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  he  does  not  fall  behind 
others.  But  in  the  City  of  God  he  acts  like  a  proletarian  and, 
I  believe,  feels  himself  one  ...  He  is  passive  ;  he  is  without 
the  sense  of  responsibility  ;  he  has  to  be  herded  and  threatened 


*He  is  bound  to  do  so,  of  course,  in  the  present  state  of  liturgical 
law,  but  still  it  is  an  anomaly. 
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and  cajoled  to  do  what  he  knows  he  ought  to  do.”  The  answer 
to  all  these  difficulties  (and  many  others)  lies  firstly  in  church, 
bringing  back  the  laity  to  their  proper  function  as  worehipping 
members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  Once  that  is  done  many  other 
desirable  things  will  follow.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  for 
instance,  the  Church  is  crying  out  for  priests.  More  vocations 
are  needed.  But  there  is  also  needed,  it  would  seem,  the  release 
of  priests  for  their  proper  work.  Much  of  the  routine  of  temporal 
administration  of  Church  proi)erty,  in8i)ection  of  schools,  paro¬ 
chial  finance  (both  raising  money  and  administering  it),^  in 
places  such  as  England  where  there  is  no  endowment  the  payment 
to  the  priest  of  a  fixed  income  (instead  of  leaving  him  to  fend 
for  himself  as  best  he  can  out  of  the  collections)  could  all  be 
undertaken  by  the  laity,  thus  setting  free  priests  who  are  over¬ 
whelmed  with  material  tasks  which  have  no  sort  of  connection 
with  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  ordained. 

All  this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  laity  have  to  be 
trusted  as  responsible  members  of  the  Church.  None  of  what  has 
been  written  so  far  is  intended  to  criticize  the  clergy — only  too 
frequently  they  have  to  cope  with  conditions  as  they  find  them. 
The  laity  have  to  be  led  to  I’ealise  their  responsibilities  ;  it  is 
the  burden  of  this  article  to  emphasise  that  by  giving  responsibi¬ 
lity  to  the  laity  they  will  be  enabled  to  realise  their  proper 
place  in  the  Church  and  to  function  as  responsible  members. 
And  the  first  place  for  them  to  exercise  this  responsibility  is  in 
their  parish  church  as  worshipjnng  members  of  the  Mystical 
Body. 

Lancelot  C.  Sheppard 

Capel  Cottage^  Kingsdotvn, 

Chippenham,  Wilts,  England. 

zealous  curate  the  other  day  was  explaining  to  a  parish  meet¬ 
ing  how  a  football  pool  could  be  run  for  church  funds  ;  he  concluded  his 
remarks  by  saying  that  at  the  meeting  when  the  “dividend”  for  the 
week  was  declared  and  winners  annoimced  it  was  essential  for  a  priest 
to  be  present. 


Loss  AND  Gain 

Christianity  never  demands  of  you  to  deny  anything 
positive  you  have  ever  loved.  You  find  aU  of  it  again  in 
Christ,  but  you  find  more.  He  does  not  want  you  to  he 
nostalgic  for  the  past,  because  the  past  is  in  him. 

— Karl  Stem  :  The  Pillar  of  Fire,  p.  236 
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Gebabd  Webeb^ 

Evert  two  weeks  over  2,000  married  couples  in  Chicago  are 
meeting  in  groups  of  six  or  seven  couples,  discussiag  such 
questions  as  :  “Does  Christ  expect  us  to  get  acquainted  with 
our  neighbours  ?”  or  “How  should  a  Catholic  feel  about  the 
various  community  organisations  in  a  neighbourhood  t”  or 
“How  should  the  members  of  a  family  act  when  the  husband 
comes  home  from  work  in  the  evening  ?  ” 

In  160  other  places  in  the  United  States  and  in  an  occasional 
spot  in  Japan,  Canada,  England,  the  Philippines,  Germany, 
Uiniguay,  Argentina,  and  Denmark  thousands  of  other  couples 
are  doing  the  same  thing.  They  are  sitting  down  together  and 
talking  over  their  problems  as  a  group  and  deciding  as  a  group 
to  do  something  about  them.  And  all  the  discussions  concern 
how  to  make  the  environment  in  which  the  couples  are  living 
more  Christian. 

To  trace  the  beginnings  of  this  phenomenon,  some  would  go 
back  to  Pentecost,  or  to  Calvary,  or  to  Bethlehem.  But  more 
proximately  it  all  began  in  1942  when  a  group  of  seven  or  eight 
Chicago  men  began  to  have  weekly  meetings  to  discuss  what  they 
could  do  in  the  lay  apostolate.  From  their  former  professors  in 
school  they  heard  about  the  lay  apostolate,  and  they  wanted  to 
do  something  about  it.  The  papally  endorsed  principle  of  “like 
upon  like”  was  their  guide.  They  wanted  to  be  apostles  to  their 
o^  environment — their  “milieu”  in  the  jargon  of  the  lay  apos¬ 
tolate.  Six  months  of  meetings  produced  much  group  discussion 
but  little  group  activity.  Beason  :  the  members  of  the  group  all 
worked  at  different  kinds  of  jobs,  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
with  different  problems.  They  could  explain  to  one  another  and 
could  encourage  one  another  ;  but  they  couldn’t  work  together. 

Dedicated  to  the  lay  ajmstolate,  they  didn’t  give  up.  They 
turned  to  the  one  milieu  they  had  in  common — ^family  life.  For 
they  were  all  married  men.  The  environment  in  which  they 
worked  needed  attention ;  so  did  their  neighbourhood  and 
family  milieu.  But  only  on  the  latter  did  they  feel  they  could  have 
an  impact.  Four  years  of  experimentation  showed  that  the  groups 

‘Father  Weber,  who  is  very  active  in  a  number  of  lay  movements 
around  Chicago,  is  the  author  of  The  Chaplain's  Manual  for  the  Christian 
Family  Movement. — Editob.  . 
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should  be  made  up  of  couples,  not  just  of  men.  Moreover,  they 
had  to  be  parish  groups,  in  which  the  members  lived  near  one 
another,  not  at  opposite  ends  of  a  large  city.  The  formula  they 
have  developed  is  working,  and  the  movement  is  spreading. 

The  Inquiry 

The  heart  of  each  group  meeting  is  something  called  an 
inquiry.  This  is  a  discussion  in  which  the  couples  do  three  things  : 
(1)  They  discuss  facts  that  they  have  observed  in  their  own 
milieu  ;  (2)  They  measure  the  facts  against  the  norms  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  (3)  They  plan  to  do  something  specific  between  this 
meeting  and  the  next  to  make  the  actual  situation  a  little  more 
like  it  should  be. 

An  example  of  an  inquiry  may  make  it  a  little  clearer.  If 
the  subject  is  teen-age  recreation,  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  gathering  the  facts.  Where  do  teen-agers 
recreate  ?  How  often  ?  How  long  ?  What  do  they  do  ?  What 
effect  does  it  have  on  them  ?  Do  parents  encourage  or  discourage 
them  ?  Why  do  they  recreate  as  they  do  ?  How  do  the  teen-agers 
feel  about  the  situation  ?  These  and  many  other  questions  would 
be  answered.  No  wild  guesses  are  wanted  in  the  discussion,  only 
facts  that  have  been  observed  about  the  problem  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Once  the  facts  have  been  gathered  as  well  as  possible  (the 
group  knows  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  in  advanc-e  and  gathers 
the  facts  before  the  meeting),  the  second  part  of  the  inquiry  begins. 
This  section  is  called  the  judgment,  because  the  couples  judge 
what  teen-age  recreation  should  be  in  the  light  of  Christian 
principles.  Wlien  the  discussion  is  well  run,  no  individual  will  be 
able  to  lead  the  group  into  some  wild  and  erroneous  judgment. 
Anyone  in  the  group  might  be  quite  eiTant  on  occasion  ;  but  the 
group  as  a  whole  will  easily  correct  the  one  who  is  a  fanatic  or  a 
laxist  on  a  specific  point.  Appropriate  passages  from  the  New 
Testament,  especially  the  Gospels,  or  from  papal  or  episcopal 
documents  will  be  brought  into  the  discussion  to  guide  the 
judgment.  Before  the  meeting  the  chaplain  and  the  leader  of 
the  group  will  have  discussed  these  passages  and  will  have  come 
to  a  tentative  norm  to  be  used  in  judging  at  the  meeting.  But  the 
chaplain  will  not  make  the  judgement  for  the  leader.  In  the  prac¬ 
tical  realm  of  the  application  of  the  norms,  the  people  who  are 
actually  in  contact  with  the  situation,  the  lay  people,  will  have 
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to  make  the  judgment.  Having  made  it  themselves,  they  can 
better  commit  themselves  to  it. 

Up  to  this  point  the  inquiry  is  only  a  discussion  that  has  given 
the  participants  some  information  or  has  organized  their  informa¬ 
tion.  If  that  were  the  end  of  it,  it  would  be  merely  a  discussion 
club.  But  the  third  and  essential  step  is  the  resolution  of  the 
group  to  take  some  action  to  correct  whatever  they  have  judged 
needs  correction.  If  the  subject  is  teen-age  recreation,  the  action 
might  be  to  cooperate  with  some  already  existing  recreation 
facilities  ;  if  the  group  does  not  feel  that  enough  information  is 
at  hand  to  make  a  prudent  decision  about  action,  they  might 
decide  to  si)end  another  week  in  making  moi'e  careful  and  detailed 
observations  of  the  situation.  But  ultimately  the  inquiry  must 
lead  to  practical  action.  Even  if  the  whole  problem  cannot  be 
attacked,  some  manageable  part  of  it  must  be  met  and  acted 
upon.  An  inquiry  without  action  is  a  failure. 

The  subject  of  these  inquiries  may  be  the  use  of  radio  or  of 
television  in  the  home,  medical  and  dental  care  for  families,  family 
spending,  reb'gious  vocations,  housing,  modesty  in  dress,  friendli¬ 
ness  in  a  neighbourhood,  attitude  towards  old  people,  participa¬ 
tion  in  national  and  local  elections,  community  organizations, 
the  celebration  of  Christmas,  working  mothers,  attitude  towards 
newcomers  in  a  neighbourhood,  participation  in  parish  life,  or 
any  of  a  thousand  aspects  of  family  life.  Meeting  after  meeting 
these  various  areas  of  lay  life  are  observed  and  judged  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Gospels,  of  papal  encyclicals,  of  common 
sense.  And  action  is  taken.  The  cumulative  effect  on  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  these  inquiries  is  an  apostolic  spirit — a  tendency  to 
observe  accurately  one’s  surroundings,  to  apply  to  them  the  norms 
of  the  Gospels,  and  to  do  something  about  the  milieu.  Long 
membership  in  such  a  group  makes  it  impossible  to  walk  through 
life  unaware  of  the  Christian  significance  of  all  the  areas  of  life. 

Eelioious  Formation' 

If  the  Christian  Family  Movement — that  is  the  name  these 
gi’oups  have  taken — is  not  to  degenerate  into  natural  humanit- 
arianism,  it  must  be  constantly  motivated  by  supernatural  con¬ 
siderations.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  group  provide  also  for 
this  element.  At  the  beginning  of  each  meeting,  before  the  in¬ 
quiry,  two  preliminary  discussions  are  held,  each  lasting  about 
fifteen  minutes.  In  the  former  some  short  passage  from  one  of  the 
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Gospels  is  read  and  discussed.  The  discussion  is  not  technical 
exegesis,  but  practical  application  of  the  lesson  to  the  personal 
lives  of  the  individual  members  of  the  group.  For  example,  if 
the  passage  being  discussed  were  Matt.  18  :  1-6  (the  passage  in 
which  Christ  makes  ^‘becoming  like  little  children”  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  for  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven),  the 
couples  would  discuss  the  meaning  of  “becoming  like  little 
children.”  But  none  of  the  unmeaningful  generalities  so  conunon 
in  sermons  would  be  uttered.  Practical  examples  of  what  child¬ 
likeness  means  in  their  own  lives  would  be  talked  about.  If 
someone  (it  would  always  be  a  man)  tends  to  wander  into  a 
theoretical  discussion,  one  of  the  women  (they’re  always  more 
practical)  will  quickly  ask  “How  does  that  apply  to  our  life  today?” 
This  Gospel  discussion,  like  the  inquiry,  must  end  with  a  plan  of 
of  action.  While  the  inquiry  results  in  a  plan  of  group  action  on  the 
environment,  the  Gospel  discussion  usually  terminates  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  c.oncerning  the  personal  lives  of  the  members.  From  the 
discussion  each  one  will  determine  and  will  express  the  particular 
action  he  or  she  will  now  take  as  a  result  of  this  new  insight  into 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  edifying  ex¬ 
periences  a  priest  can  have  is  to  listen  to  married  couples  discuss 
a  short  scriptural  ])as8age.  Uncompromising  acceptance  of 
Christ’s  words  at  their  face  value  without  the  many  distinctions 
that  often  water-down  the  meaning  of  a  passage  are  characteristic. 
The  priest  may  get  more  for  his  personal  spiritual  life  from  lis¬ 
tening  to  these  discussions  than  he  got  from  his  seminary  course 
in  Scripture.  With  the  simplicity  one  often  finds  in  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  these  couples  sometimes  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  a  particular  passage  than  the  priest  has 
ever  done. 

The  secend  part  of  the  meeting  designed  for  the  personal 
religions  formation  of  the  members  is  the  Liturgy  discussion.  A 
passage  from  one  of  the  encyclicals  (Mystici  Corporis  or  Mediator 
Dei)  or  a  short  passage  from  a  book  explaining  the  Mass  or  one  of 
the  sacraments  is  read  and  discussed.  Again  the  emphasis  is  on 
personal  application,  on  the  meaning  of  this  for  today.  Usually 
no  expressed  resolution  to  act  follows  the  Liturgy  discussion.  But 
the  deeper  understanding  of  the  Liturgy  as  well  as  of  the  Gospels 
that  results  from  the  regular  Scripture  and  Liturgy  discussion 
gradually  forms  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  couples  so  that  in  the 
inquiry  they  judge  and  act  as  Christians  and  not  merely  as 
humanitarians. 
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The  Priest’s  Part 

The  Christian  Family  Movement  is  a  layman’s  movement. 
Bat  the  priest  has  an  indispensable  role  to  play.  Each  group  has 
a  chaplain.  Before  each  meeting  he  meets  with  the  leader  of  the 
group  and  talks  over  with  him  the  material  that  will  be  discussed 
at  the  meeting.  Even  in  the  preparation  of  the  meeting  the  priest 
does  not  play  the  traditional  role  of  a  teacher  lecturing  and  ex¬ 
plaining  each  point  to  his  pupil.  Bather  he  asks  the  couple  pre¬ 
paring  the  meeting  what  they  think  the  passage  from  scripture  or 
the  liturgy  means  or  what  the  Christian  judgment  on  the  facts 
they  have  gathered  should  be.  The  natural  tendency  of  a  priest 
is  to  i)Our  his  vast  fund  of  knowledge  on  these  points  into  ready 
ears,  but  hard  bitter  experience  has  shown  that  the  more  thinking 
and  talking  the  lay  people  do,  the  more  quickly  and  thoroughly 
they  form  a  Christian  conscience.  The  soundness  of  the  lay  people’s 
judgments  and  the  breadth  of  their  knowledge  is  usually  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  the  chaplain  who  keeps  quiet  and  allows 
them  to  talk.  Of  course  if  there  is  a  point  of  information  they  do 
not  know  he  will  tell  them  where  to  find  it  or  give  it  to  them 
himself. 

Duringmostof  the  meeting  itself  the  chaplain,  who  tries  always 
to  be  present,  says  nothing.  Even  though  he  may  have  an  illum¬ 
inating  remark  to  make  during  the  Scripture  or  Liturgy  discussion, 
even  though  he  may  feel  that  he  can  suggest  a  very  practical 
action  during  the  inquiry,  he  remains  silent.  Dependence  on  the 
ipse  dixit  of  “Father,”  an  ever-present  danger,  would  vitiate 
the  formation  that  the  Christian  Family  Movement  gives  its 
members.  They  are  learning  to  be  mature  Christians,  not  lay 
sacristans.  Their  work  in  the  world  is  not  merely  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  priest,  but  to  bring  Christ  into  their  world.  They 
must  become  personally  responsible  for  making  Christian  decisions 
in  their  daily  lives.  The  great  and  satisfying  surprise  to  most 
chaplains  has  been  the  prudence  and  basic  Christian  sense  shown 
by  these  group  discussions.  Theorising  about  such  groups,  many 
priests  have  imagined  horrible  pits  of  heresy  and  imprudent 
action  into  which  amateur  lay  theologians  will  fall.  But  quite 
the  opposite  has  been  the  experience  of  those  who  have  worked 
with  the  Christian  Family  Movement. 

But  the  priest  is  important  to  the  group  and  the  lay  people 
expect  a  lot  from  him.  He  is  the  one  who  must  constantly  keep 
them  aware  of  the  supernatural  character  of  their  work.  By  his 
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remarks  made  at  the  close  of  each  meeting,  by  his  personal 
spiritual  direction  of  individuals  in  the  group  (although  the  mem¬ 
bers  may  have  a  spiritual  director  other  than  the  chaplain),  by 
the  days  of  recollection  or  the  retreats  he  preaches  or  arranges  for 
the  group,  by  the  advice  he  gives  when  the  Scripture  and  the 
Liturgy  discussions  are  being  planned,  by  his  urging  them  to 
more  frequent  offering  of  Mass  (many  of  the  members  find  that 
daily  Mass  attendance  is  necessary  if  they  are  to  keep  up  their 
work)  and  to  more  regularity  at  mental  prayer,  the  priest  does  his 
essential  work. 

The  group  is  also  important  to  the  priest ;  it  is  a  wonderful 
help  to  the  pastor  in  his  work  for  souls.  Most  of  the  grace-destroy¬ 
ing  sins  with  which  the  priest  deals  in  the  confessional  are  occas¬ 
ioned  by,  or  aggravated  by,  some  social  pressure  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  widespread  public  disapproval  of  large  fanulies 
and  the  seeming  conspiracy  of  home  builders  to  provide  homes 
that  only  a  small  family  could  use  are  inducements  to  birth  control 
about  which  the  priest  can  do  nothing.  The  failure  of  adults  to 
do  anything  positive  to  provide  for  teen-age  recreation  may 
be  largely  responsible  for  whatever  youth  problems  the  priest 
worries  about.  The  complete  ignoring  of  a  new  family  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  resultant  feeling  of  “not-belonging”  may 
go  a  long  way  in  explaining  the  failure  of  a  new  family  to  become 
active  in  the  parish  and  to  send  their  children  to  the  parish  school. 
Lay  people  in  the  Christian  Family  Movement  could  spotlight 
hundreds  of  similar  unchristian  pressures  in  every  neighbourhood. 
The  priest  can  always  see  the  big  fact  of  sin,  but  he  may  fail  to 
realize  many  of  the  smaller  problems  which  are  conducive  to  sin. 
Even  if  he  realizes  them,  he  can  only  absolve  his  penitent  and  send 
him  back  to  the  same  situation  in  which  he  has  fallen  before. 
The  Christian  Family  Movement  is  building  happier  and  holier 
families  or  attacking  those  problems. 

Eesults 

One  of  the  happy  results  of  the  work  is  a  fine  solidarity 
between  priests  and  people,  a  unity  that  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
respect  for  the  priesthood.  Both  priests  and  people  are  working, 
each  in  his  own  specific  way,  each  doing  the  thing  he  is  best 
suited  for.  The  laity  in  the  Christian  Family  Movement  never 
encroach  upon  the  priest’s  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  priests  have 
found  that  these  people  ask  for  more  distinctly  priestly  service 
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than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  provide.  After  a  time  in  the 
work,  many  of  the  laity  find  that  they  need  real  spiritual  directors. 
They  will  also  take  from  the  priest’s  shoulders  many  of  the 
burdens  of  work  that  is  not  specifically  priestly.  Problems  of  his 
parish  will  often  be  more  effectively  solved  by  these  groups  of 
apostolic  laity  than  by  the  priest,  because,  living  in  the  world 
day  after  day,  they  understand  the  problems  better. 

To  priests  in  the  work  one  gratifying  result  is  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Family  Movement  makes  Catholicism  really  meaningful  for 
the  laity.  It  has  been  remarked  that  many  a  priest  willingly 
devotes  his  best  energies  to  work  with  children  because  he  does 
not  know  how  to  synthesize  religion  with  the  actual  life  of  his 
adult  parishioners.  The  Christian  Family  Movement  makes  that 
synthesis.  It  does  not  merely  add  a  new  devotional  or  charitable 
practice  to  the  lives  of  its  members  ;  it  informs  (understand  the 
word  in  its  scholastic  sense)  the  whole  of  lay  life  with  Christianity. 

Since  the  objective  of  the  work,  to  Christianize  the  environ¬ 
ment,  is  something  that  cannot  be  easily  and  accurately  measured, 
no  facts  or  figures  can  be  quoted  to  “prove”  its  effectiveness. 
But  one  priest  whose  work  is  preaching  missions  stated  that  he 
has  observed  in  those  places  where  the  Christian  Family  Move¬ 
ment  has  been  active  for  a  few  years  a  changing  attitude  towards 
large  families.  That  is  only  an  indication  and  perhaps  even  a  bit 
over-enthusiastic.  But  many  a  pastor  will  tell  you  that  he  con¬ 
siders  CFM  his  most  helpful  auxiliary. 

The  Lay  Apostolate 

This  work  has  clothed  the  phrase  “lay  apostolate”  with  a 
richer  meaning  than  it  formerly  had.  In  the  past  some  have 
equated  the  lay  apostolate  with  more  active  membership  in  the 
regular  parish  societies.  For  the  women  it  would  be  the  Altar 
and  Eosary  Society  ;  for  the  men  the  Holy  Name  Society.  And 
the  average  priest  would  certainly  approve  of  such  an  equation. 
For  these  organisations  are  the  backbone  of  the  normal  parish  : 
for  a  fund-raising  campaign,  a  carnival,  a  bingo,  “apostolic” 
workers  are  recruited  from  the  members  of  these  groups. 

But  many  would  say  that  the  lay  apostolate  means  more. 
Frequent  reception  of  the  sacraments,  daily  attendance  at  Mass 
regular  attendance  at  whatever  evening  devotions  are  offered — 
these  are  the  work  of  a  lay  apostle.  Those  who  belong  to  this 
school  of  thought  can  and  do  argue  that  prayer  and  good  example 
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are  the  chief  weapons  of  the  Church  in  her  battle  with  the  world 
and  the  devil.  By  praying  more  the  faithful  become  holier  and 
give  better  example ;  the  good  example  of  enough  people — if 
ever  enough  could  be  found — would  convert  the  world.  This 
particular  view  of  the  lay  apostolate  has  a  great  appeal  to  priests, 
especially  to  the  type  of  priest  who,  inadvertently  perhaps,  has 
adopted  the  philosophy  that  people  should  “pray  and  trust  in 
the  Lord.  He  will  fix  everything.” 

A  third  group,  not  satisfied  merely  with  a  more  active  social 
life  in  the  parish  organizations  or  a  more  intense  devotional  life 
of  the  individual,  would  insist  that  the  lay  apostle  must  go  outside 
himself  ;  he  must  work  for  others  directly,  and  not  merely  by  his 
example  or  by  his  prayers  for  them.  The  really  apostolic  laymen 
this  third  group  would  say,  belongs  to  the  Legion  of  Mary  or  to 
the  Saint  Vincent  de  Paid  Society — ^groups  devoted  to  the  cor¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  works  of  mercy. 

To  those  in  CFM  even  that  third  definition  seems  capable  of 
enrichment.  These  laymen,  and  many  a  priest,  feel  that  there  is 
another  area  in  which  the  layman  can  and  should  work,  and  one 
not  included  in  the  three  fields  mentioned  above.  They  feel  that 
the  most  complete  expression  of  the  layman’s  apostolic  function 
in  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  is  his  work  to  christianize  the  tem¬ 
poral  order,  which  is  the  everyday  life  of  the  family  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  of  business,  of  work,  of  politics.  This  is  the  layman’s 
field.  Here  he  must  find  his  sanctity.  Holiness  for  him  is  not  in 
the  sacristy,  but  in  his  home,  in  his  shop,  in  his  office,  on  his 
farm,  in  the  affairs  of  the  market  place.  The  average  man  will  not 
find  holiness  in  fleeing  from  the  affairs  of  the  world  into  a  cloister  ; 
for  him  hofiness  is  to  plunge  into  the  world  and  to  make  it  thor¬ 
oughly  Christian.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  pledge  each  day  to 
God  in  a  daily  morning  offering  and  to  avoid  sin  all  day.  A  posi¬ 
tive  attempt  to  see  and  to  judge  the  world  with  the  eyes  and  mind 
of  Christ  and  then  to  do  something  about  it — that  is  the  layman’s 
task.  The  Christian  Family  Movement  is  doing  it  in  a  systematic 
and  organized  way. 

Gerard  Weber 

2840  Nelson  Street,  Chicago  18,  Illinois. 


Editor’s  Note 

The  Christian  Family  Movement  has  had  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  the  United  States.  Two  of  its  publications  may  bo  of 
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interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Fuebow  ;  For  Happier  Families 
(50  cents),  a  booklet  explaining  how  to  start  a  group  and  contain¬ 
ing  outlines  for  the  first  twelve  meetings,  and  The  Chaplain's 
Manual  (75  cents),  a  handbook  telling  the  priest  what  he  needs 
to  know  to  work  with  a  group.  The  amusing  and  effective  drawings 
in  The  Chaplain's  Manual  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  Book¬ 
lets  containing  outlines  for  all  the  meetings  of  a  year  are  published 
annually.  A  quarterly.  Act,  is  also  published.  All  publications 
and  further  information  can  be  obtained  from  Christian  Family 
Movement,  Room  1808,  100  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago  3, 
Illinois. 


Medioceity 

This  mediocrity  and  apparent  lack  of  inner  content  in 
people  who  are  professionally  concerned  with  religion 
makes  a  revolting  impression,  particularly  on  agnostics 
and  atheists.  Those  who  don't  believe  in  God  make  high 
demands  on  those  who  believe  in  Him  ;  particularly  on 
those  who  “make  a  living  out  of  it." 

— Karl  Stem  :  The  Pillar  of  Fire,  p.32. 


LAYMEN  ASSOCIATES  IN  THE 
APOSTOLATE 


G.  Michonneau 

The  foUotoing  is  an  extract  from  AbbS  Michonneau's 
The  MisBionary  Spirit  in  Parish  Life,  which,  has  already 
been  warmly  commended  to  readers  of  this  review.  This 
pa,ssage  is  reproduced  here  with  the  kind  permission  of 
the  publishers,  The  Mercier  Press. 

— Editor. 

OFTEN  enough  we  say  that  we  must  make  the  laity  do  their 
part,  and  not  do  everything  ourselves.  But  our  purpose 
should  not  be  merely  to  give  them  something  to  keep 
busy  with  or  to  put  them  into  the  game  so  that  they  will  feel 
useful,  whereas  we  feel  all  the  time  that  we  could  get  along  quite 
well  without  their  help.  If  this  is  our  attitude  (like  that  of  a 
mother  who  makes  her  little  daughter  quite  proud  by  assigning 
part  of  the  housework  to  her,  though  it  will  all  have  to  be  done 
over  later),  we  are  acting  in  that  frame  of  mind  which  we  have 
called  negative.  We  give  the  laity  only  such  jobs  as  are  purely 
material,  and  even  then  we  keep  an  eye  on  them  all  the  time. 
We  mistrust  their  initiative  and  are  always  on  our  guard  to  see 
that  they  do  not  take  anything  upon  themselves.  We  treat  them 
as  perpetual  minors.  All  in  all,  we  give  them  dolls  to  play  with 
while  we  are  taking  care  of  the  serious  business. 

We  have  to  get  away  from  this  paternalistic  and  clericalist 
attitude.  When  we  say  that  we  must  make  the  laity  our  associa¬ 
tes  in  the  apostolate,  we  mean  that  they  have  a  mission  of  their 
own  in  the  Church.  We  mean  that  they  have  a  part  to  play  which 
derives  from  their  very  nature  as  persons  whom  baptism  has 
made  members  of  Christ  the  Priest.  It  is  their  “priesthood” 
we  have  in  mind.  They  have  a  work  of  their  own  to  do  ;  it 
is  not  ours,  and  we  must  hand  it  over  to  them  with  complete 
readiness  and  confidence. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  all  that  material  work  of  which 
we  as  priests  ought  to  free  ourselves.  We  recall  here  the  example 
of  a  cathedral  pastor.  He  has  divided  the  affairs  of  his  parish 
into  five  categories  (schools,  vacation  camps,  secretarial  work, 
and  so  forth),  and  has  entrusted  the  management  of  each 
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category  to  a  committee.  He  started  by  entrusting  to  them  the 
administration  of  all  expenditure  in  connection  with  schools  : 
salaries,  furniture,  repairs,  books,  etc.  ;  and  automatically  the 
income  increased  three  hundred  per  cent,  so  quick  were  the 
people  of  the  parish  to  catch  the  idea. 

But  there  is  spiritual  work  for  them  too— the  work,  for 
example,  of  directing  the  liturgical  ceremonies,  of  organising 
neighborhood  meetings,  of  directing  activities  in  a  workers’ 
section.  Again,  there  is  the  work  of  participating  in  a  missionary 
campaign,  as  did  the  laity  in  the  mission  of  Briey  or  la  Creuse 
or  I’Yonne,^  etc.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  we  are  never 
going  to  turn  over  to  them  the  entire  work  of  spreading  the 
gospel,  and  that  we  must  constantly  supervise  them  in  order  to 
see  that  their  teaching  is  sound  and  their  methods  prudent ; 
otherwise,  we  would  risk  heresy  and  anarchy.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  never  look  on  them  as  mere  errand  boys,  and 
never  refuse  to  allow  them  initiative  or  give  them  responsibility. 
The  positive  work  of  the  priest  in  this  matter  consists  in  creating 
a  laity.  Were  he  to  be  content  with  making  some  concessions 
to  them,  his  action  would  be  purely  negative. 

G.  Michonneah 

Colombes,  Paris. 


*In  these  three  districts  of  France  there  were  recently  conducted 
parish  missions  according  to  a  somewhat  new  plan.  All  the  parishes 
of  a  district,  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty,  had  a  mission  s^ing  on  at  the 
same  time.  Part  of  the  plan  was  to  bring  the  mission  before  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  public  by  an  extensive  publicity  campaign,  and  in  this 
the  laity  played  a  prominent  part. 


News 

However  do  not  forget  a  lesson  which  we  know  so  well 
from  the  history  of  Judaism,  that  is  the  fact  that  Evil  has 
more  publicity  than  Good. 

— Karl  Stem  :  Letter  to  my  Brother,  p.  249. 


THE  LAYMAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY 


SAamas  Gracb^ 

I  HAVE  been  assigned  a  topic  which  I  can  treat  with  only  a 
very  modest  authority,  and  if  I  am  to  deserve  any  hearing 
my  views  must  be  confined  to  that  small  portion  of  the 
field  of  which  I  have  experience. 

From  1940,  when  I  left  a  secondary  college,  to  1947,  when  I 
entered  the  university  as  an  undergraduate,  I  had  time  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  against  universities  in  general. 
Since  then  I  have  had  a  close  association  for  six  years  with 
undergraduates  and  recent  graduates  of  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  this  exx>erience  has  led  me  to  a  more  wholesome  and 
fairer  assessment  of  the  position. 

In  considering  the  Catholic  formation  of  the  Irish  university 
man  I  am  inclined  to  focus  attention  on  two  things  which  mili¬ 
tate  against  his  effectiveness  in  the  national  community.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  secularist  tendency,  which  successive  Popes 
have  declared  to  be  the  great  danger  of  our  day ;  the  second 
is  a  confusion  of  mind  about  what  exactly  the  graduate’s  role 
should  be.  No  doubt  neither  of  these  is  peculiar  to  our  country. 
It  may  be  that  secularist  tendencies  are  less  marked  here  than 
elsewhere  but  confusion  about  the  graduate’s  role  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  needed  for  it  is  joined  to  a  sharply-felt  discontent  with 
present  conditions  in  Ireland.  The  result  is  a  painfully  indefinite 
aspiration  which  one  frequently  notices  and  which  cannot  but 
be  frustrated. 

If  the  advance  of  the  seculaiist  spirit  is  a  danger  today  even 
in  the  most  favoured  places,  the  danger  is  increased  in  a  univer¬ 
sity  which  by  statute  is  non-sectarian.  At  present  it  would 
seem  that  the  Irish  graduate  is  on  the  whole  more  prone  to  be 
distrustful  of  the  supernatural  than  is  his  neighbour  who  has 
had  no  university  education.  Hence  it  is  that  even  those  grad¬ 
uates  who  take  up  apostolic  activities  turn  more  readily  to 
activities  which  are  on  the  natural  plane.  It  is  of  course  a  good 
thing  that  study  should  be  devoted  to  ethical  questions  and  that 
the  principles  of  the  natural  law  and  their  application  to  current 

*The  author,  a  graduate  of  University  College,  Dublin,  has  been 
imtil  June  last  on  the  teaching  staff  of  Blackrock  College,  Dublin.  In 
July  Mr.  Grace  left  Ireland  to  undertake  the  mission  of  Special 
Envoy  of  the  Legion  of  Mary  to  South  America — Editok. 
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affairs  should  be  understood,  but  the  noticeable  hesitancy  about 
those  things  which  belong  to  the  spiritual  life  gives  cause  for 
concern.  As  one  advances  in  education,  as  we  know  it,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  become  progressively  vague  about  spiritual  realities 
and  condescending  towards  prayerfulness. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  hear  of  the  need  for  integration  in 
the  educational  field.  Integration  is  necessary  above  all  in  that 
branch  of  education  which  deals  with  the  vitally  important 
truths  of  faith.  The  many  aspects  of  these  truths  set  out  in 
doctrinal  instructions  tend  to  obscure  their  unifying  principle, 
and  we  are  left  with  a  mass  of  doctrines  to  be  believed  and  things 
to  be  done  but  with  little  appreciation  of  their  energising  Per¬ 
sonal  centre.  “Our  religion  is  not  so  much  a  creed  as  a  Person  ; 
and  that  Person  is  Christ”  (Emile  Mersch,  S.J.  ;  The  Whole 
Christ). 

Modem  life  has  become  so  many-sided  with  a  consequent 
complexity  in  social  problems  that  it  is  possible  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  apostolic  work  without  considering  for  a 
moment  the  bearing  of  the  great  tmths  of  faith  on  such  work — 
troths  such  as  the  Incarnation,  the  Eedemption,  our  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  Christ.  That  we  can  easily  forget  the  great  mysteries  of 
the  love  of  God  amid  the  pressure  of  work  is  an  u^ortunate 
fact.  Now  there  is  a  danger  not  merely  of  forgetting  but  of 
failing  altogether  to  see  the  relationship  between  the  apostolate 
(of  whatever  kind)  and  the  life  of  faith  and  charity  and  prayer. 
In  recent  years  I  have  encountered  an  outlook  which  confused 
philosophy  and  the  faith  almost  to  the  point  of  substituting 
one  for  the  other,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  Church’s 
raison  d^itre  was  not  the  teaching  of  a  supernatural  faith  but  the 
propounding  of  philosophy.  Let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
place  and  value  of  philosophy,  but  the  specific  work  of  the  Church 
is  to  teach  the  supernatural  doctine  of  Christ  and  to  sanctify  by 
means  of  the  sacraments. 

It  has  become  so  much  the  vogue  to  speak  of  the  graduate’s 
contribution  as  something  unique  that  there  is  the  tendency  to 
exclude  from  his  role  or  to  neglect  the  things  he  has  in  common 
with  other  men.  Chesterton  has  said  that  the  great  things  are 
not  the  things  that  distinguish  one  man  from  another  but  those 
held  in  common  by  all.  If  we  speak  of  the  Catholic  professional 
man  the  basic  thing  is  that  he  is  Catholic  and  therefore  that  the 
whole  of  his  life  centres  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  Holy 
Communion.  “The  summit,  one  may  say  also  the  centre,  of  the 
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Christian  religion  is  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Enchaxist”  (Pius 
XII  Mediator  Dei).  Every  good  work  which  is  undertaken 
must  be  rooted  in  the  offering  of  the  Mass.  To  be  totally  ad 
Patrem,  one  with  Christ,  in  Christ,  is  the  Christian’s  lot  and  the 
soul  of  his  apostolate. 

Another  great  truth  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  is  the 
harmony  of  Christian  charity.  Love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour 
are  the  very  substance  of  the  Catholic  faith.  If  these  truths 
are  to  be  more  than  pious  sentiments  they  must  be  externalised 
and  observable  in  mutual  service  and  in  our  very  institutions. 
^‘Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens  and  so  ye  shall  fulfil  the  law 
of  Christ.”  “Whilst  we  have  time  let  us  work  good  to  all  men, 
but  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  the  faith.” 
It  must  be  evident  that  where  the  Christian  spirit  is  vigorous, 
service  of  the  community  in  some  way  will  normally  follow. 

To  that  service  gr^nates  in  Ireland,  generally  speaking, 
contribute  little.  In  appealing  for  improvement  there  is  eveiy 
reason  for  basing  one’s  appeal  on  the  highest  Christian  motives. 
In  a  country  like  Ireland  where  the  faith  is  strong  there  exists 
the  responsibility  to  live  logically  according  to  the  faith.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  necessary  that  Christian  principles  be  invoked, 
not  in  any  vague  way  but  with  explicit  reference  to  the  real 
needs  of  our  times.  It  is  necessary  also  that  these  principles  be 
thoroughly  understood.  Hence  the  need  for  some  grovmdlng  in 
theology,  and  enlightened  and  practical  devotion  to  the  Mass  and 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  That  Catholics  have  a  duty  to  make  a 
study  of  their  faith  commensurate  with  their  advance  in  secular 
knowledge  is  a  truth  that  is  readily  enough  expected  but  rarely 
acted  upon,  and  it  is  rarer  still  that  zeal  for  study  directs  itself 
to  the  great  Christian  dogmas,  to  the  meaning  of  the  Mass,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Body,  the  sacraments,  the  role  of  Mary. 
More  often  it  finds  an  outlet  in  the  study  of  social  questions  or  an 
interest  in  the  externals  of  the  liturgical  movement. 

(I  might  mention  here  that  during  the  past  year  a  new 
step  along  a  most  promising  line  was  taken  in  University  College, 
Dublin.  A  group  of  about  thirty  students  followed  a  course  of 
study  on  the  Mass  conducted  by  one  of  the  Deans  of  Eesidence. 
It  is  intended  to  make  a  course  of  this  kind  a  permanent  feature 
in  the  College,  taking  each  year  some  central  doctrine  such  as 
the  Mass,  the  Mystical  Body,  the  role  of  Mary,  etc.,  as  theme. 
Such  doctrines  have  the  advantage  of  being  focal,  so  that  in  the 
study  of  any  one  of  them  one  meets  with  many  of  the  great 
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truths  of  religion.  Another  welcome  innovation  in  the  same 
C!ollege  is  the  organisation  each  year  of  a  week’s  sojourn  in 
Mount  St.  Joseph’s,  Boscrea  where  talks  are  given  by  one  of  the 
Community  and  discussions  are  held  by  the  students  with  the 
object  of  applying  Christian  principles  to  daily  life.) 

At  present  the  mistake  is  being  made  of  neglecting  funda¬ 
mental  truths  and  with  this  neglect  our  practical  faith  in  them 
is  enervated.  The  line  of  reasoning  which  has  brought  about  the 
present  attitude  is  clear  enough.  The  world,  it  is  argued,  thinks 
no  longer  of  God  so  it  is  useless  to  speak  to  it  of  high  spiritual 
things.  We  must  concentrate  on  things  which,  though  of  a  lower 
order,  are  intelligible  to  men  of  the  world.  So  the  heights  are 
relinquished  and  the  issue  is  joined  at  the  level  of  the  natural 
law.  But  “the  world  in  every  age  is  converted  by  him  who 
contradicts  it  most  ”  (Chesterton).  It  is  significant  that  the 
present  Pope,  without  at  any  time  failing  to  enforce  the  precepts 
of  the  natural  law,  has  considered  these  days  of  unbelief  the  most 
opportune  for  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Assumption 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady.  He  gives  us  courage  to  believe  that  Ches¬ 
terton  was  right.  Failure  to  lay  constantly  before  the  people  the 
truths  of  faith  is  failure  to  appreciate  faith’s  dynamic  power. 
Faith  is  not  something  that  finds  entry  into  the  mind  to  be 
passively  retained  ;  it  is  an  energy  which  transforms.  In  it  more 
than  in  any  other  knowledge  is  latent  the  power  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems.  But  faith  must  be  fed  by  a  study  of  doctrine  and  conversely 
the  study  of  doctrine  should  always  be  directed  to  one  end — the 
kindling  of  lively  faith  by  refiection  and  prayer.  Instruction 
in  Christian  doctrine  misses  its  magnificent  opportxmity  if  it 
is  not  directed  expressly  to  cultivating  faith  and  love  and  prayer. 
Since  instruction  is  likely  to  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
given,  what  a  pity  that  so  much  instruction  in  the  truths  of  faith  is 
given  ex  profesao  to  confound  the  unbeliever.  This  apologetic 
method,  now  so  common,  is,  I  think,  unsound  in  principle  and 
barren  of  results.  This  is  more  evidently  so  when  the  apologist 
de^s,  not  with  the  stuff  of  faith,  but  with  the  preambula  fidei — 
laborious  proofs  of  God’s  existence  and  the  soul’s  immortality 
together  with  refutations  of  the  unbelievers.  Again  it  must  be 
agreed  that  such  things  are  necessary,  but  let  us  quickly  move 
on  to  better  things,  to  the  systematic  unfolding  of  the  rich 
positive  content  of  our  Christian  religion. 

The  second  problem  which  confronts  the  Irish  graduate  is 
the  role  he  is  to  fill.  When  we  discuss  the  role  of  the  graduate  in 
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the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  nation  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do 
not  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  many  who  enter  our  uni-> 
versity  do  not  possess  outstanding  intellectual  powers.  Much 
of  this  talk  about  the  intellectual  life  is  inflated  and  unreal. 
The  fact  is  that  from  secondary  schools  all  over  the  country 
large  numbers  of  students  enter  the  university  each  year  who  are 
hard  put  to  it  to  matriculate.  They  are  not  intellectuals  ;  even 
students  with  fair  ability  have  no  great  leaning  in  that  direction. 
It  is  unrealistic  to  consider  them  as  one  would  consider,  say, 
the  community  of  Paris  University  in  the  thirteenth  c-entury. 
The  term  “university”  is  common  to  both  communities  but  little 
else.  While  it  is  true  that  Irish  undergraduates  can  be  criticised 
for  their  lack  of  intellectual  interests  we  must  guard  against 
extravagant  aspirations  which  reflect  neither  the  needs  of  our 
people  or  the  resources  of  the  university. 

Nobody  would  be  satisfied  to  conceive  a  university  as  a 
place  where  technical  or  professional  skill  alone  is  imparted  ;  in 
principle  if  not  in  practice  we  assign  to  it  a  nobler  function.  The 
university  to  be  true  to  itself  should  give  an  intellectual  forma¬ 
tion  which  would  fit  graduates  to  think  and  to  judge  in  an 
enlightened  way  not  merely  within  the  field  of  their  profession 
but  in  the  whole  field  of  human  interest.  “There  is  no  human 
effectiveness  without  a  grasp  of  truth”  (Maritain).  When  any 
truth  bearing  on  one’s  own  environment  is  known  with  con¬ 
fidence  it  is  difBcult  to  remain  inactive.  A  general  knowledge 
is  valuable  only  to  the  man  who  has  traced  its  application  to 
concrete  things  in  time  and  place.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man 
should  know  a  lot,  but  he  must  be  able  to  apply  the  little  he  does 
know  to  his  environment.  The  tendency  to  cast  the  graduate  in 
an  academic  intellectual  role  so  removes  him  from  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  he  must  live  that  it  frustrates  whatever  aspirations 
he  may  have. 

The  majority  of  graduates  will  not  be  leaders  of  opinion  on 
the  grand  scale  but  will  be  doctors,  engineers,  architects,  teach¬ 
ers,  etc.,  in  towns  and  cities,  at  home  and  abroad.  If  there  has 
been  a  liberal  element  in  their  university  education  which  will 
give  them  the  power  to  judge  rightly  of  the  fitness  of  things,  to 
learn  readily,  to  reduce  principle  to  practice,  then  they  will 
have  their  sphere  of  influence  and  perhaps  leadership.  If  there 
has  not  been  this  liberal  element  they  will  contribute  nothing 
outside  their  professional  practice  and  qua  graduates  they  ,  are 
of  no  further  account. 
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A  great  deal  of  thought  inside  and  outside  the  Church  has 
gone  towards  exploring  this  problem  of  liberalising  the  increas¬ 
ingly  specialist  and  technical  courses  in  the  university.  The 
problem  differs  so  much  from  educational  problems  in  the  past 
because  the  modern  university  is  a  completely  new  institution. 
The  most  important  factors  in  the  present-day  problem  are 
(1)  the  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  now 
studying  at  the  university.  Inevitably  such  an  increase  means 
that  there  are  many  receiving  university  education  whose 
economic  circumstances  make  it  an  urgent  need  to  qualify  quick¬ 
ly  so  that  they  can  earn  a  livelihood.  (2)  The  predominance  in 
the  modern  university  of  purely  technical  or  pi'ofessional  courses. 
(3)  The  increasing  complexity  of  these  studies,  which  leads  to 
more  and  more  specialisation  and  at  the  same  time  makes  such 
demands  on  the  student  that  he  has  not  the  time  nor  the  energy 
for  other  studies.  To  prescribe  additional  com’ses  in,  say, 
philosophy  or  theology  is  easier  than  to  show  how  they  can  bo 
fitted  into  a  crowded  cmTiculum  or  catered  for  in  lecture  halls 
already  used  to  capacity.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  proiide 
supplementary  courses  in  philosophy  for  all  students  in  each 
constituent  college  of  the  National  University.  In  two  of  the 
Colleges  diplomas  are  awarded  alter  a  two  or  three  year  course. 
Such  measures  are  a  marked  advance  and  should  contribute 
greatly  to  the  liberal  formation  expected  of  a  University.  When 
students  of  aU  faculties  will  be  provided  with  a  course  in  philos¬ 
ophy  for  its  own  sake  and  not  merely  for  the  pnrjwses  of  con¬ 
troversy  we  shall  have  gone  some  distance  towards  a  solution  of 
the  problem. 

I  have  mentioned  already  that  intellectual  interests  are 
lacking  among  students  at  Irish  universities.  Before  passing  on 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  universities  are  not  wholly  to 
blame.  It  might  be  expected  that  students  lea^'ing  secondary 
schools  should  have  had  such  interests  awakened  and  developed, 
but  it  seems  that  this  is  not  the  case.  What  is  to  blame  for  the 
poverty  of  ideas  among  those  of  school-leaving  age  !  In  attempt¬ 
ing  an  answer  it  would  be  easy  to  make  sweeping  statements 
which  could  not  be  substantiated.  I  think  however  that  there  is 
some  justification  for  the  view  that  the  interests  of  the  majority 
who  leave  secondary  schools  are  too  much  taken  up  with  sport. 
It  is  possible  that  we  have  exalted  the  virtue  of  playing  the  game 
to  the  point  where  the  adult  has  little  else  to  offer  kis  proteg4. 
Three  other  things  might  be  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the 
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malady  :  the  absence  of  serious  intercourse  with  adults,  the 
poor  quality  of  school  libraries  where  the  necessary  good  adult 
reading  matter  is  not  to  be  found,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
reliable  and  accurate  information  on  current  problems.  It  is 
heartening  to  record  that  in  at  least  two  of  the  secondary  schools 
courses  of  philosophy  are  not  provided..  In  these  schools  a  year’s 
philosophy  follows  Leaving  Certificate  for  those  who  wish  to 
avail  of  it. 

To  face  the  problem  of  the  graduate’s  role  in  the  community 
it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  unrealistic  ideas  about  his  intellect¬ 
uality,  which  I  think  confuse  the  issue.  A  graduate  who  leaves 
the  university  over-conscious  of  his  degree  or  of  his  acquaintance 
with  philosophy  may  easily  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
his  role  should  be  a  critical  one,  that  since  he  is  a  man  who  knows 
something  about  principles  he  deserves  a  hearing.  Such  an 
outlook  will  accomplish  nothing.  It  has  been  said  that  in  Ireland 
today  graduates  play  a  disproportionately  small  part  in  vohmtary 
work,  secular  or  religious — ^in  the  Dail,  the  local  council.  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Legion  of  Mary  and  the  like.  Perhaps 
they  have  not  found  out  just  where  they  fit.  To  find  their  place 
in  the  life  of  the  community  humility  is  needed  and  the  capacity 
for  hard  work.  When  a  gr^uate  takes  up  a  post  in  a  town  or  in 
the  country  he  should  begin  by  realising  that  fulfilment  of  his 
professional  and  domestic  duties  does  not  necessarily  discharge 
him  from  the  duty  to  serve  the  community  in  some  voluntary 
form.  Xext  he  should  realise  that  to  work  alone  as  an  individual 
is  impracticable,  so  that  he  must  choose  among  the  possible 
forms  of  work  and  enter  on  that  work  in  association  with  others. 
He  should  begin  with  an  attitude  of  respect  for  any  real  good 
already  being  done,  realising  that  he  is  entering  an  apprentice¬ 
ship.  Without  accurate  knowledge  of  this  new  sphere  of  activity 
he  can  be  of  little  use  and  such  knowledge  is  acquired  only  by 
experience.  In  the  beginning,  at  least,  he  must  be  prepared  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  others.  If  he  aspires  to  leadership 
he  should  know  that  for  this  moral  qualities  are  of  the  utmost 
importance,  unselfishness,  humility,  patience,  readiness  to  work, 
determination  and  perseverance.  Where  these  qualities  are 
present  together  with  accurate  knowledge  of  local  problems  and 
some  insight  into  their  solution  there  are  possibilities  of  leader¬ 
ship.  But  something  more  is  required  to  make  a  leader.  He  must 
be  accepted  by  those  he  leads.  Eeal  leadership  is  more  a  work 
of  influence  than  authority. 
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If  a  man  is  given  a  position  of  leadership  in  a  community 
he  should  be  careful  to  avoid  mistakes  which  are  often  made. 
There  is  the  mistake  of  using  his  position  only  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  local  authority  or  the  government  to  get  this  or 
that  done  without  stirring  himself  to  do  what  he  himself  with 
the  help  of  others  can  do.  There  is  also  the  mistake  of  confining 
his  activity  to  bemoaning  present  backwardness.  Criticism  of 
present  conditions,  indignation  at  the  state  of  the  country,  are 
of  little  use  to  us  ;  these  things  only  deepen  our  depreciation 
of  ourselves  and  all  about  us  and  sap  any  self-confidence  we 
possess.  What  is  needed  is  a  positive  approach  to  our  problems 
which  cheerfully  tackles  the  job  that  is  to  hand. 

If  I  were  called  on  to  advise  a  recent  graduate  I  should 
advise  him  to  join  some  organisation.  For  effective  work  one 
needs  to  be  in  a  working  society.  To  achieve  what  can  be  ac¬ 
hieved  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  study  of  the  best  work  done  by 
others  in  similar  surroundings,  to  know  not  only  what  was  done 
but  how  it  was  done  to  the  smallest  detail. 

With  an  outlook  on  the  graduate’s  role  such  as  I  have 
tried  to  describe  and  a  solid  grounding  in  the  pivotal  truths  of 
the  faith  to  give  meaning  and  inspiration  to  their  endeavours 
Irish  graduates  could,  I  believe,  serve  the  community  more 
effectively. 

S^AMAS  Grace 

C/o  Legion  of  Mary  Headquarters,  Nth.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin ' 


The  Whole  Truth 

In  London  1  listened  to  non-Catholic  preachers  of 
various  denominations.  I  was  struck  by  several  things. 

I  never  heard  them  say  anything  positive  which  was  not 
compatible  with  Catholic  doctrine.  Every  one  of  them,  in 
his  greatest  fervour,  seemed  to  emphasise  and  develop 
some  specicil  idea  which  I  had  also  found  inside  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  only  points  in  which  they  were 
non-Catholie  were  points  of  denial. 

— Earl  Stern  :  Letter  to  my  Brother,  p.274. 


CHRONICLE 

BROADCASTING 

Walter  Kane 


The  Bchool-year  has  started  off  again  to  the  usual  accompani- 
meut  of  falling  leaves  and  fading  trees.  In  the  days  of 
Orbilius  many  a  sad  schoolboy  must  have  found  it  hard  to 
believe  that  this  sympathetic  wilting  of  nature  was  nothing  more 
than  a  pathetic  fallacy.  But  the  pattern  of  education  is  chang¬ 
ing  :  there  has  been  for  over  half  a  century  a  trend  away  from 
the  more  or  less  painful  hammering  in  of  words  and  skills  in 
an  “I’m  telling  you”  style,  a  trend  towards  the  method  of  painless 
even  pleasureful  enrichment  of  the  pupil’s  experience.  Here 
is  an  expert,  Mr.  Palmer,  putting  the  merits  of  this  new  trend 
in  his  recent  book.  School  Broadcasting  in  Britain.  “We  are  not 
content  with  telling  them  [the  children]  only.  We  are  not  even 
content  that  they  should  dig  up  for  themselves  the  accumulated 
stores  of  human  knowledge  recorded  in  the  printed  word.  Both 
of  these  modes  of  education  still  have  their  important  place, 
but  modem  teaching  goes  further.  It  is  concerned  that  children 
should  see  for  themselves,  think  for  themselves,  feel  and  create 
for  themselves,  learn  to  govern  themselves.  In  such  ways,  by 
personal  experience,  the  words  in  which  they  learn,  from  their 
teachers  as  from  books,  of  the  experience  of  others,  are  clothed 
with  meaning.”  This  process  involved  bringing  to  the  school 
the  worlds  of  nature  and  of  art,  of  work  and  of  play.  No  teacher 
can  lead  his  learners  through  all  these  worlds  in  person.  It  is 
possible  to  work  into  the  syllabus  an  odd  quick  smoke,  but 
not  a  round  of  visits  to  museums,  ait  galleries,  factories,  farms, 
council  chambers,  great  cathedrals,  great  orchestras,  great 
theatres  or — that  rara  avis — the  great  man.  Badio  is  not 
the  only  way  out  of  this  difficulty — there  are  films,  gramophone 
records,  pictures  as  well.  But  in  the  twenty-five  years  of  its 
existence,  and  even  in  the  days — which  now  seem  numbered — 
when  its  appeal  was  merely  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  broadcasting 
has  developed  as  an  invaluable  educational  aid.  If  Orbilius  were 
to  look  up  from  his  manuscript  of  Livy  and  across  the  millennia, 
he  would  be  intrigued  that  his  rod  should  have  changed  into  an 
aerial,  and  startled  at  the  texture  of  the  audience  for  a 
B.B.C.  schools  broadcast.  Twenty  thousand  silent  semicircles 
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of  children  in  registered  schools,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
interlopers,  at  indefinite  distances,  and  of  indefinite  age,  from 
pensioners  in  armchairs  with  both  eyes  on  the  pamphlet  to  busy 
housewives  with  one  eye  on  the  pressure-cooker.  And  BadJo 
Eireann’s  list  of  declared  runners  for  the  week  day’s  meeting 
must  sound  like  language  drill  to  listeners  in  foreign  parts. 

Over  against  the  story  of  the  rapid  strides  that  radio  has 
made  in  countries  of  advanced  civilization  must  be  set  the  strange 
fact  that  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  world  has  never 
heard  a  broadcast  programme.  It  is  an  anomaly  of  our  time  that 
radio  waves  which  span  the  world  in  an  instant  miss  out  over 
half  the  inhabitants  en  route.  And  experts  who  believe  that  all 
these  people  are  missing  something  tell  ns  that  it  will  be  many 
years  before  the  means  of  mass  reception  can  catch  up  with  the 
technical  advances  made  on  the  transmission  side  of  broadcasting. 
But  an  effort  is  being  made  in  the  less  advanced  areas,  in  India, 
China,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  Africa  and  South  America — an  effort 
sponsored  sometimes  by  government  and  sometimes  by  indivi¬ 
duals  working  for  God  and  the  public  good.  An  interesting 
survey  of  this  effort  has  been  published  in  a  brochure  of  the 
UNESCO  series  ;  Press,  Film  and  Radio  in  the  World  Today. 
As  its  title  states,  it  is  a  study  of  radio  and  basic  education  in 
insufficiently  developed  areas  of  the  globe.  The  compiler,  Mr. 
Grenfell  Williams,  is  head  of  Colonial  broadcasting  at  the 
B.B.C.  and  a  specialist  on  African  problems.  Since  specialised 
contact  with  all  the  undeveloped  regions  of  the  earth  is  not 
easy  for  one  individual,  Mr.  Williams  uses  the  reports  of  U.N. 
observers  and  governments  on  radio-activity,  for  instance, 
in  South  America.  And  from  this  region  there  emerges  the 
following  story  of  a  novel  radio-apostolate  of  the  countryside. 

If  you  look  up  the  World  Radio  Handbook  under  the  heading 
“Colombia,”  you  will  find  a  short-wave  station,  HJKH, 
bearing  the  name  “Accion  Cultural  Popular, and  the  address 
“Sutatenza.”  Now  even  very  good  maps  of  South  America  do 
not  indicate  villages  of  less  than  two  hundred  souls,  so  we  must 
take  it  on  trust  that  Sutatenza  is  a  mountain  hamlet  in  the 
Andes  half-way  between  Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  Bogota,  besides  being  a  seat  of  revolution  all  through 
the  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  Columbia’s  independence,  has 
been  for  a  much  longer  time  an  archiepiscopal  see  with  several 
suffragan  bishoprics.  In  one  of  these — the  see  of  Tunja — Father 
Jose  Joaquin  Salcedo  found  himself  after  his  ordination  assigned 
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to  Sutatenza — it  was  the  autumn  of  1948.  The  village  lies  in  a 
great  savannah,  walled  in  by  lofty  mountains,  and  of  the  savan¬ 
nah’s  population  of  a  hundred  thousand,  nine  out  of  every  ten  live 
in  the  countryside,  and  four  out  of  every  five  were  then  illiterate. 
Illiteracy  is  a  humble,  zestless  condition  compared  with  that  of 
the  semi-educated  or  the  too  well-read,  but  it  is  nonetheless  an 
obstacle  to  the  faith.  So  Father  Jos4  began  to  apply  his  expert 
knowledge  of  radio— he  had  been  one  of  the  first  in  his  country 
to  work  an  amateur  transmitter — to  the  preaching  of  the  Word. 
To  this  end  he  founded  his  ^‘Movement  of  Popular  Culture” 
with  the  support  of  his  bishop,  and  won  the  support  of  the 
people  for  his  proposal  to  teach  them  gratis  the  three  E’s — in 
the  interests  of  a  fourth,  religion — and  better  ways  of  tilling 
their  fields  and  caring  for  their  livestock.  With  a  medium-wave 
transmitter  installed  inside  the  presb3rtery  and  an  aerial  on  its 
roof,  he  carried  out  test  transmissions  for  several  months  and 
then  decided  to  set  up  a  hundred  ^^radio  schools”  throughout  the 
village  of  Tenze.  ^ 

The  peasants’  subscriptions  made  possible  the  purchase 
of  a  hundred  American  fixed-wave  receivers — ^battery  sets, 
because  there  was  no  electricity.  Each  set  was  locked  in  a  box, 
and  the  key  given  to  an  awiciliar  inmediato,  a  voluntary  helper 
with  some  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  This  self-sacrificing 
ofiicial  presides  at  a  listening  centre  in  his  own  home  or  a  house 
convenient  for  the  pupils,  keeps  a  list  of  these,  puts  on  the  black¬ 
board  the  suggestions  of  the  teacher-announcer  as  they  come 
through,  keeps  his  eye  on  the  only  watch  around,  and  beats  a 
piece  of  metal  when  programmes  are  due  to  start.  So  the  paroch¬ 
ial  house  started  transmitting  every  afternoon  when  the  work 
in  the  fields  was  done  :  an  hour  for  women  and  girls,  followed 
by  an  hour  and  a  half  for  men  and  boys,  with  a  free  day  from 
class  on  Sunday  and  a  two  hour  light  programme  that  evening 
for  all  comers.  Perhaps  to  the  surprise  of  the  puma,  the  jaguar, 
ocelot  and  sceptic,  the  Pacos  and  Pepitos,  the  F61ipas  and 
Fraquitas  turned  up  in  strength  around  the  magic  box  in  a 
thatched  hut  among  the  drooping  palm,  with  slates  which  they 
licked  clean  from  time  to  time.  Their  initiative  touched  the 
heart  of  the  government  at  Bogota,  and  soon  the  radio  schools 
were  equipped  with  notebooks,  maps,  pencils,  manuals  of 
alphabetisation  and  a  paid  inspector  to  take  over  the  teaching 
of  this  last.  It  was  not  many  months  before  ten  thousand 
regular  pupils  of  all  ages  were  leaving  their  letters  and  figures 
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and  taking  spare-time  plunges  into  geography,  history,  civics» 
catechism,  hygiene,  agriculture.  The  movement  has  been  so 
successful  that  Father  Salcedo  and  his  chief  announcer.  Father 
Sanchez,  decided  to  make  their  voices  heard  elsewhere  in  Colom¬ 
bia.  A  short-wave  transmitter  and  seven  hundred  short-wave 
receivers  were  procured  from  the  United  States  to  provide 
radio  schools  for  the  whole  of  the  civil  department  of  Boyac4, 
which  is  co-terminous  with  the  diocese  of  Tunja.  The  A.C.P.  hopes 
in  time  to  extend  the  scheme  to  the  whole  of  the  national  terri¬ 
tory,  and  was  catering  for  two  hundred  thousand  pupils  last 
year.  Meanwhile  the  centre  of  the  movement,  the  little  village 
of  Sutatenza,  must  have  lost  by  now  its  air  of  quiet  neglect. 
There  has  been  planned — and  probably  completed — a  large 
building  beside  the  parish  church  to  provide  'offices,  studios, 
a  library,  radio  laboratory,  theatre,  cinema  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  training  of  technical  and  teaching  i)ersonnel.  The 
scheme  has  cost  quarter  of  a  million  United  States  dollars,  paid 
for  almost  entirely  by  the  pesos  of  the  people. 

And  here  to  end  with  is  a  statement  of  their  aims  by  the 
sponsors  of  Accion  Cultural  Popular.  “It  is  not  our  desire  to 
carry  on  a  campaign  of  mere  instruction  ;  we  wish  to  give  the 
rural  population  an  integral  education  that  will  really  raise  the 
level  of  culture  in  its  every  aspect.  We  hope  that  the  means  we 
put  at  their  disposal  will  serve  as  their  defence  from  the  moral, 
intellectual,  social  and  economic  points  of  view.  Since  healthy 
spiritual  instruction  is  part  of  the  work  of  education,  our  pro¬ 
grammes  include  religious  instruction  and  catechism  as  well  as 
information  on  agricrdture,  music,  popular  art  and  so  on.  We 
are  heartened  in  our  efforts  by  the  happy  results  of  om*  experi¬ 
ments  so  far,  by  the  many  enthusiastic  letters  from  the  people 
of  the  countryside  and  by  their  admirable  sympathy  for  our 
endeavours.  ” 

Walter  Kane 

8t.  Peter^s  College,  Wexford. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  GOSPELS 
FOR  NOVEMBER 

TWENTJ-THIBD  SVNBAT  AFTER  PENTECOST 
(Matthew  0  :  18-26) 

The  Touch  of  Jesus 

Montesquieu  wrote  :  *‘lt  is  a  marvellous  thing  that  Beligion, 
which  apparently  has  no  other  purpose  than  felicity  in  the  life 
hereafter,  also  constitutes  our  felicity  on  earth.”  It  is  in  faet 
the  same  Jesus  who  came  on  earth  to  open  the  gates  of  heaven 
for  us  who  is  unsparing  in  His  help  to  establish  our  joy  here 
below  ;  His  miracles  in  a  certain  sense  increase  and  help  our 
love  of  human  and  natural  prosperity.  How  are  we  to  reconcile 
this  position  with  his  incessant  exhortations  for  abstinence 
in  men  during  this  life,  for  the  conquest  of  the  flesh  and  de¬ 
tachment  from  this  life  which  must  be  lost  if  we  wish  an  eternity 
of  happiness  ? 

The  reconciliation  is  possible  if  we  think  of  the  infinite 
goodness  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  design  of  bestowing  His  abundant 
good  cheer  on  us  here.  When  He  meets  with  a  faithful  prayer 
He  concedes  us  everything  and  yet  helps  us  to  understand  that 
all  the  delights  of  this  world  are  only  a  foretaste  of  the  immense 
joy  above  ;  health,  bread,  wine  and  all  the  other  gifts  the 
miracles  of  Christ  bring  us,  even  life  itself  must  be  seen  as  proofs 
of  His  omnipotence,  anticipations  of  joy  and  replies  to  faith. 

Such  are  the  two  miracles  in  today’s  Gosi)el.  The  healing 
of  the  woman  troubled  by  an  issue  of  blood  and  the  resurrection 
of  Jairus’s  daughter.  Let  us  notice  that  here  profound  faith  is 
rewarded,  the  incredulous  scoffers  are  sent  away  and  the  touch 
of  Jesus  gives  back  life  and  joy. 

Faith  founded  in  good  cheer 

Once  more  we  witness  the  invocation  of  people  filled  with 
faith,  convinced  that  the  touch  of  Jesus  is  enough  to  bring  about 
the  miracle. 

(a)  The  dead  girl’s  father  says  to  the  Eedeemer  :  “Come  and 
place  your  hand  on  her  and  she  will  live.” 
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We  must  also  believe  with  as  great  a  fervour.  Let  us  invoke 
Christ’s  hand  over  souls  that  have  died  in  grace,  and  over  our 
own  souls  in  the  state  of  sin  and  then  we  shall  have  life.  Do  you 
know  why  our  confessions  often  fail  to  bear  rich  fruit  ?  Because 
we  go  to  confession  with  not  very  fervent  faith.  It  is  true  that  a 
sacrament  acts  by  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Chirst,  not  according 
to  our  disposition,  but  it  is  still  true  that  the  sacramental  grace 
that  is  granted  to  us  to  fortify  us  against  further  temptations  - 
keeps  measure  with  the  ardour  of  our  love,  our  faith  and  our  good 
intentions. 

(b)  The  woman  who  had  been  ill  for  twelve  years  also  asked 
to  be  healed  with  faith,  but  silently,  with  a  gesture  rather  than 
with  words  :  “She  said  within  herself,  ‘If  I  shall  touch  only 
His  garment  I  shall  be  healed.’  ” 

Her  faith,  as  Our  Lord  Jesus  assures  us,  has  freed  her.  We 
too  can  be  freed  from  mediocrity  and  distrust,  from  pettiness 
and  negligence,  if  we  seek  the  touch  of  Jesus  in  the  Eucharist. 

It  is  no  longer  just  the  hem  of  His  garment,  it  is  no  longer  just 
His  touch,  it  is  Himself  in  BUs  entirety  that  we  are  eating;  we 
make  Him  ours,  press  Him  to  ourselves.  Do  not  let  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  coming  near  Our  Lord  be  lost.  “Every  day  that  we 
neglect  to  feed  ourselves  with  the  healing  Host  is  a  day  lost 
for  our  own  happiness”  (Faber). 

(c)  Save  Our  Souls  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by  Annie  Vivanti, 
which  tells  the  story  of  two  sisters  who  had  been  enticed  into 
sin  and  were  nearly  lost  in  the  bestial  cruelty  of  the  modern 
world.  Their  childish  prayers  together  with  those  of  a  friend 
save  Leslie  and  Lisoys  from  destruction,  when  everything 
seemed  to  be  lost.  But  God  lets  these  two  souls  go  right  to  the 
very  brink  of  sin  and  comes  in  time  to  stop  them  since  their 
faith  has  never  died  and  people  pray  for  them.  Let  us  crowd 
near  the  Messiah.  Let  us  pray  to  Him  for  other  drowning  souls 
who  today  ask  for  our  intercession.  Jesus  asks  us  to  do  so. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST 
(Matthew  13  ;  24-30) 

The  enemy  in  the  field. 

Jesus  “proposed”  the  following  parable  to  the  multitude : 
“The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man  who  sowed 
good  seed  in  his  field  ;  but  while  men  slept,  his  enemies  came 
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and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way.  But  when 
the  blade  was  sprung  up,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  then  appeared 
the  tares  also.  So  the  servants  of  the  householder  came  and  said 
unto  him:  ‘Sir,  didst  not  thou  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  1  From 
whence  then  hath  it  tares  ?’  He  said  unto  them:  ^An  enemy  hath 
done  this.’  ” 

Many  commentators  have  seen  in  this  adversary  that  comes 
in  the  night  and  sows  evil,  seeking  to  ruin  the  field  of  the  Lord, 
the  undismayed  and  proud  rebel,  Satan,  who  wants  to  seduce 
our  souls  to  disobedience,  disorder  and  every  form  of  sin. 

Let  us,  therefore,  study  the  Demon’s  technique  and  the 
tactics  he  employs  in  his  activities  in  order  to  instigate  evil,  and 
beware  of  his  great  and  tragic  madness,  his  malign  presence 
that  he  cloaks  in  ideals  and  justifications,  and  finally  the  real 
power  he  exercises  over  our  hearts. 

Tempter  in  vain 

The  tragic  madness  of  the  Devil  consists  in  this,  that  he 
knows  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  defeat  (Jod ;  yet  he  continues 
to  fight  in  order  to  win  souls  away  from  Him,  to  supplant  Him 
among  mankind  and  to  make  Him  forgotten  or  despised  by 
everyone.  And  God  allows  him  to  behave  as  wickedly  as  he  can,  but 
has  given  him  a  terrible  punishment,  the  appalling  humiliation 
of  becoming  executioner  in  Hell. 

(a)  From  the  very  first  pages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Satan 
appears  in  his  function  as  tempter.  In  the  disguise  of  a  serpent 
he  succeeds  in  winning  Eve  over  to  disobedience.  He  thinks  he 
has  divided  man  from  God  and  that  he  has  mined  the  great 
design  of  a  happy  eternity  prepared  for  these  creatures.  He 
thinks  he  has  defeated  the  Creator.  But  instead  their  guilt 
results  in  the  Bedeemer’s  promise  to  destroy  Satan’s  purpose, 
the  raising  up  of  mankind  through  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  and 
the  victory  of  the  Divine  Kingdom  in  Creation.  He  is  condemned 
to  grovel  for  ever,  a  creeping,  crafty  animal  engaged  in  dark 
activities  of  the  most  utter  shamefulness.  A  severe  punishment 
to  one  with  the  pride  of  the  Devil. 

(b)  He  who  thought  himself  lord  of  the  world  before  the 
coming  of  Christ  comes  once  more  into  the  pages  of  the  Bible 
with  the  temptation  of  Job.  Putting  a  man  who  seemed  happy 
to  the  test  was  naturally  a  pleasure  for  the  most  unhappy 
archangel  who  had  sunk  into  the  abyss  of  misery.  But  even 
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wlien  he  took  away  his  riches  and  his  children,  his  understanding 
and  his  health,  he  had  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  fame 
or  possessions  or  his  family  or  the  strength  of  his  body  that  had 
given  Job  his  serenity  but  an  immense  trust  in  the  Lord,  whom 
he  blessed  as  he  sat  on  the  dung  hill  and  glorified  in  his  most 
acute  sufferings.  And  Ood  desired  to  teach  both  him  and  us 
that  trial  is  always  necessary  to  produce  greater  joy. 

(c)  We  know  that  the  Devil  also  tempted  Jesus  three  times 
running.  Dostoievski  however  writes  that  the  final  temptation 
of  the  Eedeemer  was  brought  to  him  by  Satan  on  Calvary.  He 
thought  that  the  Pharisees  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  spurred  on 
by  Satan,  put  Jesus  to  the  hardest  trial  which  was  to  be  the 
decisive  one,  when  they  cried:  “If  thou  art  truly  the  Son  of  God, 
come  down  from  the  Cross.” 

But  here  again  Satan  was  defeated.  The  Bedeemer  did  not 
go  down  from  his  scaffold  since  He  wished  to  teach  us  that  it  is 
necessary  to  obey  the  Father  “even  unto  death,  to  death  on  the 
Cross,”  that  the  liberating  function  of  pain  must  be  accepted 
generously  from  His  example  and,  finally,  that  raised  up  there 
above  suffering.  He  wished  to  lift  us  up  by  His  blood  to  eternal 
happiness. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST 
(Matthew  13  :  31-35) 

The  seed  and  the  leaven  of  the  Church 

“In  many  regions  Christianity  puts  forth  new  shoots,  like 
an  old  tree  in  spring,  for  this  is  its  inner  strength,  its  ‘leaven* 
must  be  active,  today  more  than  in  the  past.  There  are  also 
unfortunate  countries  where  Christianity  is  drying  up  like  a 
tree  whose  roots  are  stricken.  A  profound  reason  for  this  weak¬ 
ening  hes  in  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  no  longer  in  ferment, 
and  on  this  account  no  longer  resembles  the  fertile  mustard 
seed.” 

Such  is  Otto  Hapham’s  comment  in  his  book  The  Message 
of  Joy  (Marietti,  Turin,  1961,  p.  173),  on  the  comparison  Jesus 
drew  one  day  between  His  Kingdom  among  men  and  the  little 
mustard  seed  and  the  leaven  which  swells  the  dough.  The  tiny 
seed  grows  and  turns  into  a  big  tree  ;  the  leaven  mixed  with  the 
water  in  the  fiour  ferments  the  whole  dough.  In  the  same  way 
the  spread  of  Christianity  came  about.  The  truly  Catholic 
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spirit  must  animate  ns  if  we  are  to  give  unrestricted  life  to  the 
eternal  bride  of  Christ. 

Let  us  then  talk  about  the  Church  and  try  to  see  how  we  may 
love  her  better,  how  we  must  live  in  her  and  how  we  must  belong 
to  the  sensus  Ecdesiae  in  the  supernatural  vision  of  her  as  our 
affectionate  Mother. 


At  our  own  fireside 

Maurice  Baring,  the  English  writer  who  was  converted  from 
the  Church  of  England,  has  expressed  in  one  of  his  poems  how 
a  follower  of  Christ  cannot  live  without  love  for  the  vital  organism 
built  by  the  Bedeemer  as  the  only  house  of  His  sons  and  brethren. 

(a)  We  must  love  the  Church  in  all  its  members  without 
distinction  of  race  or  nationality,  in  its  hierarchy  and  authority. 
We  must  love  and  make  known  to  all  its  spirituality,  its  strength 
and  the  necessity  for  its  existence,  the  sufferings  it  has  under¬ 
gone  in  centuries  of  persecution,  the  lack  of  comprehension  for 
which  it  is  calumniated,  neglected  and  unknown.  Perhaps  we  are 
responsible  ourselves  for  the  fact  that  many  decide  to  regard  the 
Church  as  a  frail  human  society,  or  a  reactionary,  retrograde 
party,  if  not  merely  as  a  builder  of  bricks  and  clay  no  use  now  to 
anyone  except  grandparents  and  children.  We  must  make  the 
Church  known  to  people,  defend  it  and  exert  ourselves  to  spread 
it  eveiywhere. 

(b)  The  “Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  which  at  the  first  Easter 
had  a  bare  few  hundred  followers,  today  has  490  million  believers. 
And  if  we  include  445  million  non-Catholic  Christian  brethren — 
who  in  a  certain  sense  belong  to  the  invisible  church — we  can 
say  that  from  that  mustard  seed,  that  was  once  despised  and  has 
grown  into  a  tree  from  which  branches  are  lopped  off  and  re¬ 
placed  by  others,  almost  a  thousand  million  souls  now  flourish 
in  Jesus'  steps. 

There  are  still  many  souls  that  are  not  Christian  and  wait 
like  “birds  in  the  air”  to  come  and  inhabit  the  Church  of  Christ. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics  there  must  be  1,365  million 
(see  Statistician  Anni  8anti,  Bompiani,  Milan,  1950).  Because 
of  this  we  must  love  the  Church  especially  in  its  apostolate  and 
missions,  so  that  everyone  may  know  Christ  and  serve  Him  in 
the  true  ^^ligion. 


604  THE  FUKEOW 

LAST  8V If  DAY  AFTER  PENTECOST  (Matthew  24  : 16-35) 
The  Destruction  of  the  World 

There  is  a  dialogue  of  Leopardi’s  in  which  Atlanta  and 
Hercules  appear  playing  with  the  ball  of  the  world.  Suddenly, 
to  Atlanta’s  consternation,  the  great  sphere  falls  to  the  ground. 
They  wait  for  the  cries  of  humanity  in  panic.  But  nothing 
happens,  men’s  slumbers  are  unbroken.  Hercules  comments 
ironically  :  “Horace  was  right  when  he  said  that  the  just  man  is 
not  disturbed  even  if  the  world  falls.  They  must  all  be  righteous 
today  as  the  world  has  fallen  and  it  has  disturbed  no-one” 
{Operette  morale^  II,  Turin,  1950,  p.51). 

Seen  from  the  spacious  heavens,  the  end  of  the  world  must 
indeed  seem  insignificant.  As  for  mankind’s  indifference  and 
slumbering  as  the  trumpet  of  the  Universal  Judgment  sounds, 
the  event  will  be  rather  different  from  what  Hercules  and 
Atlanta  have  power  to  imagine. 

From  Christ’s  words  of  warning  we  know  that  the  dire  event 
will  be  accompanied  by  such  horrors  as  should  make  us  all 
tremble.  Today’s  Gospel  gives  us  Jesus’s  prophecy  to  make  us 
meditate  upon  the  ineluctability  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  on 
the  Universal  Judgment  which  will  follow  it,  and  on  Paradise, 
whose  doors  the  terrible  crash  will  open  for  ever. 

After  the  tribulation  of  those  days'"* 

Jesus  says  that  after  the  great  tribulation  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  the  “abomination  of  desolation”  and  after  the 
coming  of  Antichrist — premonitions  of  the  end — “the  sun  shall 
be  darkened  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars 
shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken.” 
So  shall  the  conflagration  of  the  universe  be  a  sign  to  our  planet, 
that  was  created  from  nothing  in  one  day,  that  its  destruction 
is  at  hand.  There  shall  be  imiversal  consummation  ;  the  crown¬ 
ing  of  the  Bedemption  shall  be  then. 

(a)  The  End  of  the  World,  the  film  recently  released  from 
Hollywood,  tries  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  consummation  and 
shows  the  unexpected  movement  of  the  planet  Zyon  and  the 
star  Bellns  letting  loose  panic  on  the  earth,  where  mankind 
awaits  the  imminent  catastrophe  that  must  follow  the  collision 
of  these  immense  stars  hurtling  through  space.  Only  fifty  people. 
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who  had  made  their  preparations  for  the  disaster  in  time,  succeed 
in  getting  places  in  a  special  airship  which  takes  off  at  the  mom¬ 
ent  of  collision  and  flees  the  destruction,  carrying  the  surviv^ors 
of  mankind  to  a  new  planet,  where  life  and  history  may  begin 
anew.  The  scene  of  the  collision  and  the  burning  to  ashes  of 
the  world  are  shown  through  the  use  of  extraordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  tricks.  The  effect  is  terrifying. 

Even  if  we  are  overcome  by  the  imaginary  fright  of  this 
vision,  we  must  remember  that  according  to  Holy  Scripture 
no  one  shall  escape  the  end  ordained  by  Hod  for  the  existence  of 
earth  and  the  life  of  man.  We  shall  not  know  the  day  or  the 
hour  and  it  will  be  unavoidable,  like  every  decree  made  by  the 
will  of  God. 

(b) “And  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn.”  At  the 
app(‘arance  of  the  sign  of  Christ  in  heaven,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
apparition  of  the  Cross,  the  infldels  shall  all,  as  the  commentators 
usually  interpret  the  passage,  beat  their  breasts  in  sorrowful 
and  despairing  lament,  for  they  shall  recognise  their  error  in 
refusing  to  believe  in  Jesus.  The  bad  Christians  shall  not  even 
have  time  to  repent  and  the  supreme  anguish  of  mankind  shall 
begin  under  the  symbol  of  the  victorious  Cross,  despised  and 
insulted  by  so  many. 

Deception  will  be  brought  to  light,  and  those  that  have 
posed  as  new  leaders  of  the  world  and  inspired  prophets — while 
ttiey  were  in  fact  the  docile  instruments  of  the  Devil — shall  be 
brought  to  shame  and  confusion. 

(c)  The  eternal  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  admonish¬ 
ed  us,  “In  all  thy  works  remember  thy  last  end,  and  thou  shalt 
never  sin”  (Ecc.us.  8  :  40).  Our  last  end  can  alone  count  for 
us  and  be  of  any  value.  The  beauty  of  creation  and  ail 
creatures  ?  Does  it  praise  power  and  fame  ?  They  vanish  like 
echoes  across  a  valley.  Honour  and  riches,  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses  and  the  voluptousness  of  passion,  relationships  with  each 
other  and  the  strongest  love  itself  ?  They  disapi)ear,  swallowed 
up  in  that  dust  from  which  we  come  and  which  on  that  day  shall 
be  brought  to  nothing.  These  are  our  earthly  goods  which  we 
worship,  alas,  like  idols,  and  which  cause  ns  so  much  concern. 
False  prophets  and  false  Christs  try  to  tie  us  to  them.  We  must 
unmask  them  at  once,  and  scorn  everything  that  seeks  to  link 
us  with  such  toys,  which,  in  Pirandello’s  words,  are  nothing  but 
“maddened  grains  of  sand,”  or,  as  Dante  wrote,  “the  bird-net 
that  so  enrages  ns.” 
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FIB8T  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT  (hMke  21  :  25-33) 

The  Beginning  of  the  End 

At  Cologne  recently  a  house  that  had  been  disastrously 
damaged  in  the  terrible  air-raids  of  the  war  was  being  destroyed; 
when  the  debris  was  being  cleared  away  they  found  the  corpse 
of  a  man,  who  must  have  been  injured  by  the  tremendous  ex¬ 
plosion,  lying  on  his  side  by  a  white  wall.  And  on  the  wall  he 
had  written  a  phrase  from  the  Gospel  while  lying  there  in  mortal 
agony  amidst  the  rumble  of  the  bombs  and  the  destructive  fire, 
“Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  ;  but  my  words  shall  not 
pass  away”  (Luke  21  :  33). 

The  fury  of  the  war  has  passed  away  and  millennia  have 
gone  by  since  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  the  sun  and  the  earth 
shall  disappear  ;  the  whole  universe  with  all  the  doctrines  and 
philosophies  invented  by  man  shall  disappear  but  the  promises, 
the  prophecies  and  the  words  of  Our  Lord  Jesiis  Christ  shall 
never  grow  less  but  will  have  for  ever  the  value  of  absolute 
truth. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  liturgical  year,  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Advent,  in  which  the  Church  tells  us  to  re-Uve  in 
preparation  for  the  birth  of  Christ,  while  we  prepare  to  listen 
again  to  the  predictions  with  which  the  prophets  announce 
the  Messiah,  let  us  observe  how  today  the  Gospel  shows  us 
Jesus  as  the  insuperable  and  infallible  prophet  of  the  last  hoiirs 
of  the  world  and  divine  justice. 

Terror  of  the  Beyond 

Our  whole  faith  is  based  on  the  word  of  Jesus  ;  we  know 
that  He  is  God  since  this  has  been  demonstrated  by  Himself 
through  His  miracles.  His  more  than  human  doctrine,  His 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  that  had  been  made  about  Him  and 
His  fulfilment  of  those  others  that  He  afterwards  made  Ebmself. 

(a)  The  strongest  proof  was  His  openly  foretold  resurrection. 
But  another  which  was  even  more  significant  for  His  contem¬ 
poraries  was  the  detailed  and  precise  prophecy  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  Jesus  foretold  that  it  was  near  at  hand,  “This 
generation  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  things  be  fulfilled”  (Luke 
21':  32).  This  was  in  about  30  a.d.  and  Jerusalem  was  in  fact 
destroyed  in  70  a.d.  exactly  within  the  normal  span  of  a  genera- 
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tion.  By  then  the  Gospels  were  already  widespread,  as  New 
Testament  criticism  has  proved. 

How  could  He  who  had  opened  His  eyes  so  wide  to  see  the 
shadowy  future  of  His  country  and  the  world  be  deceived  or 
deceive  us  ?  His  prophecies  have  all  been  fulfilled  ;  why  then 
do  we  not  care  about  the  most  important  of  them,  that  concerning^ 
our  end,  our  eternity  ? 

(b)  Even  today,  as  in  the  past,  we  hear  men  speak  from 
time  to  time  of  prophecies,  and  not  only  fanciful  fortune  tellers 
or  presumptuous  scientists  ;  politicians  and  party  leaders  take 
part  in  them  too.  Unfortunately  we  well  know  how  these  pro¬ 
phecies  are  fulfilled.  Across  the  future  God  has  been  pleased 
to  draw  a  veil  of  mystery  for  us  all.  Let  us  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  perplexed  by  superstition  or  by  propaganda  ;  let  us  place 
ourselves  in  the  hands  of  Our  Lord,  and  convinced  that  every 
event  is  marked  for  our  good,  and  trustful  that  the  uncertainty 
of  chance  is  a  wise  and  divine  disposition  to  make  us  ever  watch¬ 
ful,  and  desirous  of  finding  ourselves  at  every  moment  prepared 
for  the  chime  of  the  final  hour  that  will  be  decisive  for  our  lives. 

(c)  An  old  patriarch  was  standing  in  front  of  his  tent  in 
contemplation  of  the  skies.  When  night  came  down  over  every¬ 
thing  he  saw  a  star  shining  and  said:  “This  is  my  Lord.”  But 
when  he  saw  it  set,  he  said:  “I  shall  not  love  that  which  sets.” 
Then  he  saw  the  silver  moon  rise  and  bathe  the  whole  world  in 
a  white  light.  He  murmured  again  :  “This  is  my  Lord.”  Then 
in  a  little  while  the  moon  disappeared  from  the  sky  and  the 
Arab  thought :  “If  this  Lord  has  indeed  disappeared  I  shall  not 
know  how  to  find  my  way  and  I  shall  be  lost.”  At  this  point  he 
saw  the  sun  rise  joyously.  “This  is  my  Lord,”  he  exclaimed : 
“He  is  greater  than  the  moon  or  the  stars.”  Finally  when  the 
sun  began  to  set,  the  patriarch  stood  up  and  said:  “Oh  my 
people,  I  have  done  with  these  things.  I  will  turn  my  face  to 
Him  who  made  the  heavens  and  the  stars  and  I  shall  serve  Him 
only,  for  He  never  sets.” 

Let  us  turn  to  Jesus.  He  alone  can  speak  the  words  of 
etemal  life  ;  He  is  the  truth,  the  light  which  never  fades  except 
for  the  man  who  voluntarily  chooses  blindness  and  refuses  His 
laws  of  mercy.  This  is  no  cMldish  fear  of  the  beyond,  no  bogy  to 
restrain  us  from  a  carefree  enjoyment  of  life  ;  it  is  the  truth 
announced  by  the  Infallible  Truth.  We  believe  Him. 


Beginaldo  Feascisco 
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The  Sign  of  Jonas.  Thomas 
Merton.  Dublin :  Clonmore 
and  Reynolds.  1953.  Price  18/-. 

Tms  is  a  sequel  to  Elected  Silence. 
It  is  the  diary  which  Thomas 
Merton  began  in  1946,  when  he  was 
five  years  in  the  monastery  of 
Gethsemani,  and  it  relates  his 
experience  and  thoughts  during 
the  past  six  years. 

It  is  a  very  different  book  from 
Elected  Silence.  It  has  maturity, 
control,  humour,  charity,  theolo¬ 
gical  discretion.  Elected  Silence 
was  the  testament  of  a  man  who 
was  in  revolt  against  the  world 
and  it  was  full  of  the  strain  and 
fury  of  that  revolt ;  it  is  strident 
and  repetitive ;  theologically  it 
lacks  discrimination  :  the  words 
are  those  of  a  man  blinded  by  a 
bright  and  single  light  as  Peter  was 
at  the  Transfiguration.  Yet  it  has 
sincerity,  and  nobody  can  mistake 
the  glad  cry  of  discovery  ;  in  its 
very  plainness  and  urgency  its 
message  goes  straight  to  the  heart 
of  the  modem  imbeliever.  That 
is  why  it  has  <^tablished  itself  as 
one  of  the  great  religious  books  of 
our  tim;.  The  Sign  of  Jonas 
is  the  book  of  a  man  who  has 
assimilated  the  truths  of  the 
Faith,  who  has  come  to  see  the 
world  in  the  light  of  the  charity  of 
Christ.  The  pride  of  the  man  who 
would  reform  the  world  has  given 
place  to  the  humility  of  the  man 
who  wishes  only  to  reform  him¬ 
self. 

The  change  brought  about  in 
Thomas  Merton’s  attitude  to  the 
“world”  by  his  years  in  the  monas¬ 
tery  is  well  expressed  in  a  raUier 
remarkable  passage.  “We  drove 
into  town  with  Senator  Dawson, 
a  neighbour  of  the  monastery,  and 
all  the  while  I  wondered  how  I 
would  react  at  meeting  again. 


face  to  face,  the  wicked  world. 
I  met  the  world  and  I  found  it  no 
longer  so  wicked  after  all.  Perhaps 
the  things  I  had  resented  about 
the  world  when  I  left  it  were 
defects  of  my  own  that  I  had 
projected  upon  it.  Now  on  the 
contrary  I  fovmd  that  everything 
stirred  me  with  a  deep  and  mute 
sense  of  compassion.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  people  we  saw'  going  about 
the  streets  were  hard  and  tough — 
with  the  naive,  animalistic  tough¬ 
ness  of  the  Middle  West — but  I 
did  not  stop  to  observe  it  because 
I  seemed  to  have  lost  an  eye  for 
merely  exterior  detail  and  to  have 
discovered,  instead,  a  deep  sense 
of  respect  and  love  and  pity  for 
the  souls  that  such  details  never 
fuUy  reveal.  I  went  through  the 
city  realising  for  the  first  time 
how  good  are  all  the  people  in  the 
w’orld  and  how  much  value  they 
have  in  the  sight  of  God”  (p.  87). 
A  man  discovers  the  world  by 
renouncing  it.  Wo  are  reminded 
of  Chesterton’s  words  about  the 
Pope  looking  out  from  the  Vatican, 
from  “that  little  wrindow  whence 
the  world  looks  small  and  very 
dear.”  It  is  only  by  going  aside 
from  the  world  that  we  can  share 
the  Divine  view  of  it,  that  we  can 
have  some  apprehension  of  the 
tremendous  fact  that  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only-begotten  Son  for  the  world’s 
redemption. 

The  Sign  of  Jonas  will  be  far 
more  acceptable  to  the  theologian 
and  to  the  cloistered  religious 
than  was  Elected  Silence.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  a  wiser  and  richer 
mind.  But  it  will  not  sweep  the 
world  as  Elected  Silence  did,  for 
this  was  a  clear  voice  from  the 
fold  to  those  straying  outside  it. 
The  Sign  of  Jonas  speaks  to  those 
within  the  fold,  and  within  there 
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arc  many  other  voices,  some  of 
them  speaking  from  more  pro¬ 
found  experience. 

Dermot  O’Donoghue 

J’ai  ete  eondamne  a  la  liberte 

Alain  van  Oaver.  Paris :  La 

Bonne  Presse,  6  rue  Bayard, 

8e.  Pp.  220.  Price  625  francs. 

Father  Alain  van  Gaver  of  the 
Paris  Foreign  Missions  Society 
went  to  China  in  1947  and  was 
appointed  to  the  little  town  of 
Bin  Jen  in  the  south-western 
province  of  Kweichow  in  October 
1948.  By  the  end  of  the  following 
year  the  Communists  armies  had 
driven  Chiang  Kai  Shek’s  Nat¬ 
ionalist  forces  from  the  main¬ 
land.  Then  one  day  in  January 
1960  Father  van  Gaver  returned 
from  a  visit  to  a  coimtry  mission 
to  find  his  compound  occupied 
by  the  Communist  troops  of 
Mao  Tse  Tung. 

For  the  first  year  he  enjoyed 
comparative  freedom  ;  there  were 
frequent  visits  from  the  police, 
questionings,  accusations  and  de- 
nouncings,  anti-“imperialist”  and 
anti-Christian  propaganda  and 
then,  inevitably,  he  was  taken  into 
custody  “to  protect  him  from  the 
auger  of  the  people.”  There 
followed  his  trial  by  a  People’s 
Court — on  charges  of  currency 
manipulations,  defrauding  the  pe¬ 
ople,  espionage,  etc. — ^and  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  five  years’  imprisomnent. 

For  the  next  thirteen  months 
he  shared  with  hundreds  of  others 
the  miseries  of  a  Communist 
jail.  He  had  already  survived  the 
horrois  of  Dachau  ;  the  one,  he 
admits,  was  as  bad  as  the  other. 
The  daily  “self-criticism,”  the 
endless  indoctrination  classes,  the 
long  hours  of  hard  laboxu*,  the 
meagre  rations,  the  cold,  the 
filthy  living  conditions  and  the 


cruel  sufferings  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners  make  a  talc  as  harrowing 
as  one  could  ever  read. 

He  was  expelled  from  China, 
“sentenced  to  freedom^”  on  May 
day  1962  and  during  a  short 
holiday  at  home  he  wrote  this 
account  of  his  experiences.  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  it  have  been  published 
in  Xe  Figaro  and  in  some  twenty 
provincial  papers  in  France.  It 
is  a  study  from  the  inside  of  the 
techniques  of  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ment.  Where  there  is  neither 
pity  nor  mercy  and  death  is  the 
only  release,  the  Christian  has 
the  comforting  promise  of  Para- 
diso  but  for  the  many  millions 
of  pagans  who  must  s^er  with¬ 
out  hope  the  ordeal  is  terrible 
indeed. 

Father  van  Gaver  has  resumed 
his  missionary  work,  this  time  in 
Siam. 

WlUXAH  Haluden 

Philosophical  Studies.  Volume  III, 

Pp.  196.  Maynooth.  June 

1963.  Price  7/6d. 

This  issue  of  Philosophical  Studies 
shows  that  much  of  what  claims 
to  be  new  in  the  philosophical 
world  is  really  old,  while  much  of 
what  is  old  can  be  forever  new. 
There  is  no  modern  or  contem¬ 
porary  philosopher  who  is  not 
deeply  indebted  to  the  past ; 
and  there  is  no  ancient  philosopher 
worthy  of  the  name,  who  is  not 
of  interesliand  of  importance  to 
the  present.  Past  and  present  go 
hand  in  hand  where  philosophy  is 
concerned ;  for  truth  and  the 
laborious  search  for  truth  are  not 
proper  to  any  age ;  they  link 
up  Aristotle  and  Ayer.  And  so 
too  do  error  and  what  sometimes 
seems  like  an  equally  laborious 
search  for  error  link  the  past  with 
the  present. 
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Within  the  past  thirty  yeai-s 
we  have  seen  English  philosophers 
claim  that  they  have  consciously 
discovered  a  new  conception  of 
philosophy.  These  are  the  linguis¬ 
tic  analysts.  But  in  reality  their 
conception  of  philosophy  has  its 
roots  deep  in  the  past  and,  more 
specifically,  in  the  English  empiri¬ 
cist  tradition.  Unfortimately  so, 
because  this  is  a  case  in  which 
error  links  up  the  old  and  the 
new. 

Philosophy,  says  Wittgenstein, 
one  of  the  linguistic  analysts,  is 
the  logical  clarification  of  thoughts. 
It  is  the  work  of  analysing  and 
clarifying  what  ordinary  observa¬ 
tion  or  the  particular  sciences  have 
already  made  known  in  a  confused 
way  about  reality.  It  would  not  be 
too  bad  if  the  analysts  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  that.  Some  of  them, 
however,  who,  through  Carnap, 
have  come  imder  the  influence  of 
the  neo-positivistic  Vienna  Circle, 
go  further  still.  Not  alone  do  they 
tell  us  what  philosophy  does, 
but  also  what  philosophy  cannot 
do.  Philosophy,  they  say,  analyses 
our  experimental  Imowledge  and 
it  stops  at  that ;  it  cannot  go 
beyond  experience ;  the  met- 
empirical  is  beyond  its  ken  ;  there 
is  no  room  in  philosophy  for  a 
metaphysic. 

This  conception  of  the  natme 
and  scope  of  philosophy  has 
gained  greatly  in  popularity  in 
England  largely  through  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Professor  A.  J.  Ayer  of 
London  University.  It  is  not 
svu^rising,  therefore,  that  Phil¬ 
osophical  Studies  should  again 
devote  portion  of  its  space  to 
Logical  Positivism,  as  this  con¬ 
ception  is  called,  and  in  particular 
to  A.  J.  Ayer.  In  two  able  and 
clear  articles  Father  Ephrem 
MacCarthy,  O.P.,  and  Father 
Theodore  Crowley,  O.F.M.,  take 


I’rofessor  Ayer  to  task  and  show 
clearly  how  untenable  are  some  of 
his  presuppositions.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  two  articles  cannot 
bo  over-emphasised.  Logical  Posi¬ 
tivism  has  made  too  much  headway 
to  be  lightly  dismissed.  Like 
most  errors,  it  has  its  points.  It 
is  in  a  sense  a  subtle  doctrine, 
advocated  by  brilliant  writers. 
And  it  is  an  error  that  is  knocking 
at  our  doors. 

Canon  Van  Steenberghen’s  art¬ 
icle  is  also,  in  a  sense,  a  direct 
answer  to  Professor  Ayer’s  sweep¬ 
ing  condemnation  of  metaphysics. 
It  shows  that  the  problems  of 
metaphysics  are  not  meaningless  ; 
that  they  are,  indeed,  “the  most 
profound  and  most  hiunan  of  all 
problems.”  Not  everyone  will 
agree  with  his  treatment  of  the 
nature  and  justification  of  the 
principle  of  causality.  But  even 
those  who  disagree  will  salute 
the  clarity  and  simple  profundity 
of  his  thought. 

It  is,  perhaps.  Father  Dermot 
O’Donoghue’s  brilliant  article  on 
the  evolution  of  the  notion  of  the 
substrate  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle 
which  best  illustrates  how  the 
old  can  be  forever  new  in  phil¬ 
osophy.  It  reveals  in  the  author 
a  rare  depth  of  philosophical 
penetration. 

Father  Andr6  Deprit,  S.J.,  and 
M.  A.  McConaill  contribute  two 
articles  which  will  interest  all  who 
thrive  on  the  higher  realms  of 
logic. 

Finally,  this  issue  of  Philoso¬ 
phical  Studies  contains  two  excel¬ 
lent  critical  notices  and  a  good 
review  section  as  well  as  some 
shorter  notices. 

Philosophical  Studies  gives  one 
every  reason  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  philosophy  in 
Ireland. 


Nicholas  Egan 


NEW  BOOKS 
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The  Cloud  of  Unknowing  and 

Other  Treatises  by  a  14th  cen¬ 
tury  English  Mystic,  revised, 

edited  and  introduced  hy  Abbot 

Justin  McCann,  O.S.B.  London: 

Bums  Oates.  Fp.  xxix,  220. 

Price  16/-. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  art 
of  prayer  will  welcome  a  new 
edition  of  this  book.  That  a  work 
written  for  those  who  practise 
contemplative  prayer  has  gone 
through  six  editions  since  1924  is 
a  tribute  to  its  editor  and  to  his 
Benedictine  predecessors,  men  like 
Dom  Butler,  Dom  Chapman  and 
Bishop  Hedley.  Thanks  to  them 
contemplation  is  no  longer  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  esoteric  spiritual  exercise 
confined  to  a  small  number  of 
specially  favoured  souls,  but  the 
natiual  aim  and  normal  issue  of 
meditation,  open  to  all  who  try  to 
live  a  life  of  union  with  God. 

For  the  author  of  The  CUmd, 
contemplation  is  primarily  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  will  and  of  love — 
Benedictine  spirituality,  we  may 
note,  is  also  chiefly  affective — 
since  God  transcends  any  know¬ 
ledge  we  can  have  of  Him.  When 
discursive  meditation  and  affect- 
live  prayer  fail  or  are  left  behind 
and  sensible  sweetness  and  fervour 
give  way  to  aridity — the  dark 
night  of  the  senses — the  soul  is 
ready  to  enter  the  ways  of  con¬ 
templation.  It  finds  itself  between 
two  clouds.  One  cloud  is  below  the 
soul,  between  it  and  creatures 
that  could  disturb  it  in  its  work; 
and  between  the  soul  and  God,  the 
incomprehensible,  lies  the  “Cloud 
of  Unknowing”  against  which  the 
soul  in  contemplation  ever  beats 
with  “secret,  blind  stirrings  of 
love”  in  the  will  poiiring  forth, 
like  “sparkles  from  the  coal,” 
inarticulate  aspirations  or  single 
words.  Father  Baker,  whose 
•commentary  on  TTie  Cloud  is 
included  in  the  book,  calls  these 


“stirrings  of  love”  aspirations  or 
forced  elevations  of  the  will  : 
they  seem  to  resemble  the  “loving 
attention”  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
though  the  last  named  lays  more 
stress  on  the  aspect  of  repose  in 
contemplation. 

Using  the  device  of  the  old 
spiritual  writers,  the  author  of 
The  CUmd  addresses  the  reader 
directly,  giving  to  his  book  an 
intimate  immediacy,  which  is  so 
often  lacking  in  the  impersonal 
presentation  of  the  modern  writer. 
A  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to 
the  editor  who  has  deftly  preser¬ 
ved  the  archaic  flavour  of  the 
original  in  his  modem  version. 

Edward  Flynn 

Monthly  Meditation.  Bev.  Father 

Edmimd,  C.P.  Dublin  :  M.  H. 

Gill  and  Son,  Ltd.  Pp.  134. 

Price  5/-. 

This  is  a  tidy  and  compact  collec¬ 
tion  of  meditations,  each  filling  a 
page  and  a  half  or  less,  and  not 
arranged  in  points.  There  are 
seven  for  each  month,  treating  of 
the  occurring  seasons,  feasts  or 
devotions.  Suitable  quotations 
from  scriptural  and  other  writers 
support  the  leading  ideas.  The 
simple  treatment  of  the  subjects 
will  be  helpful  to  persons  not  yet 
accustomed  to  regular  meditation, 
and  those  who  are  well  in  practice 
will  be  able  to  work  from  the 
outlines  of  thought  to  the  deeper 
implications.  Unlike  some  Church 
Art  Calendars,  this  book  gives 
correctly  the  devotions  assigned 
to  each  month.  The  feasts  dealt 
with  include  some  that  are  not 
on  the  tmiversal  calendar ;  and 
the  meditations  on  the  saints  are 
given  by  the  method  of  zuurative. 
While  good  in  essentials,  the  book 
suffers  from  the  accidental  defect 
of  its  style,  which  is  bookish. 

Andrew  Wilson 


NOTICES 


tore  have  very  wisely  not  burd¬ 
ened  it  with  pious  matter.  If 
The  Leprechaun  is  to  capture 
its  own  very  difficult  market  in 
face  of  such  serious  competition, 
if  boys  and  girls  are  to  buy  it, 
it  wiU  be  only  because  they  vote 
it  a  good  con^c,  and  not  on  the 
recommendation  of  parents  or 
teachers.  The  promoters  can 
call  on  the  valuable  experience 
of  Italian  models.  We  wish  the 
enterprise  every  success. 

Recently,  some  figures  have 
been  compiled  for  the  circulation 
of  comics  in  one  Irish  centre, 
the  city  of  Galway.  In  that  city  in 
1949  some  2,600  comics  were 
sold  weekly,  with  an  estimated 
number  of  readers  of  4,700.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  approximate 
weekly  circulation  of  comics  for 
the  Twenty-Six  Counties  (includ¬ 
ing  those  received  gratis  through 
the  post,)  is  250,000  copies. 


Anglican  Circus  by  H.  Hamilton 
Maughan  (The  Coelian  Press, 
Cherrywood  Road,  Loughlinstown, 
Co.  Dublin.  Price  2/-,  post  2/6)  is 
a  slender  volume  of  verse — 
satirical,  in  the  John  Gilpin 
manner — ^which  treat  of  clerical 
(Anglican)  embarrassments,  social 
and  theological.  Warner’s  vigorous 
illustrations  are  a  lively  comment 
and  in  key  with  the  author’s 
satirical  intent. 


In  view  of  the  growing  concern 
for  the  harm  wrought  by  comics 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  welccnne  the 
first  number  of  an  Irish  and 
Catholic  enterprise  in  this  field. 
The  Leprechaun  (fortnightly,  5d.) 
has  eight  pages,  and  is  printed  in 
four  colours,  all  litho.  The  first 
number  should  have  for  its  young 
readers  plenty  of  appeal  of  both 
action  and  sentiment.  The  direc- 


The  Church’s  Eeclaiming  Power 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  precisely  at  this  moment  the 
Church  is  reclaiming  all  that  has  become  diffused  into 
those  secular  currents  ;  that  she  is  re -assimilating  the 
social  elements  of  the  gospel  which  had  been  disguised 
for  instance  in  Marxism  ;  that  hundreds  of  young  priests 
adopt  the  social  teaching  of  the  Church  and  become 
^^radicals'^ ;  that  the  two  poles  of  the  gospel,  the  mystery 
of  the  personality  and  the  mystery  of  the  muUUude,  are 
just  beginning  to  fuse  again  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
people. 

— Karl  Stern  :  The  Pillar  of  Fire,  p.  239. 
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